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*“[ now hasten,” continued Mr. Waltham, * to that 


part of my history which brought me in contact with 
Mr. Bolton. Alas, there are some men whom we meet 
in the course of our lives, whose very names come to be 
pronounced at last with pain, almost with horror ! 

“ The truth began now to be forced upon me, that the 
anxicly of mind ‘which marked my latter years, was as 
vain and even blameable as my former wanton thought- 
lessness; that there is an overruling providence, or a 
shaped-out destiny to which it becomes mortals humbly 
to submit, and which they strive against in vain. I saw 
plainly that there is an unseen power that taketh down 
one man and setteth another up, as sure as that cause 


produces effect ; and whether it be the predestination of 


Saint Paul, or the fate of the philosophers, I agree with 
the stoic, who holds that there is an invariable succes- 
sion of things ah eterno, the one involving the other, 
which, in spite of our ignorant wishes or impotent 
efforts, shall place each of us while we live exactly in 
such circumstances as are destined for us. 

“At all events, after twenty years, during which I 
incessantly declined in fortune, although I increased in 
wisdom, I began to be convinced that tranquillity of 
mind, under unavoidable events, is a greater acquisition 
than is generally supposed ; and I endeavoured, as much 
as possible, to prevent my thouglits from dwelling upon 
coming evils, which | well knew it was impossible to 
turn aside. 

“ My property, however, was originally so large, and 
of such various denominations, that, even after the suc- 
cessive misfortunes of twenty years since my marriage, 
I still retained what many would have deemed a good 
fortune. But I did not now live at all in the style I 
once had done, which my acquaintances perceiving 
many of them treated me accordingly. ‘This | expected 
of course, yet still the realisation of an expectation so 
unpleasant, pained me and filed me with disgust. 

“[T set myself down with my family in the pleasant 
city of Brussels; and now my daughters, who were al- 
most women, began to Alas, my !ord,” continued 
Mr. Waltham, after a pause, “ this begins a painful part 
of my story. I may not talk to you of my daughters, 
but a father is fond and partial, and the admiration they 
excited in others confirmed the opinion their mother 
and myself entertained of them, and enhanced the de- 
light with which we beheld them as they accompanied 
us, and as we watched every idea they imbibed, and 
every sentiment they expressed. 

“ While we lived in Brussels there came a young Eng- 
lishmman, who, in addition to a prepossessing address 
and a good person, had attained the character of pos- 
sessing considerable wealth, which, of course, entitled 
him to an introduction to the principal English families 
residing in the place,—particularly to those who had 
unmarried daughters. By this time, although we lived 
in tolerable privacy, my daughters had begun to attract 
much attention ; and this person, who was no other than 
Mr. Bolton, contrived after some time to get introduced 
to my family, Although I seldom saw him, he ma- 
naged to become a favourite with my wife, and a showy 
gallant to my daughters, whom he constantly pestered 
with his attentions. 

“ At this time I meditated some plans with regard to 
certain portions of my property; and, he having a talent 
for business, and considerable knowledge of the world, 
I hinted to him something respecting them. He listened 
with eagerness, from a apparent desire to serve me; 
and soon, by artful inquiries and insinuations, drew from 
mea general statement of the situation of my affairs. 
By praising my heart and blaming my head in matters 
of business, with what seemed a manly freedom—smil- 
ing at my ignorance, and wondering how I should let 
advantages slip ;—showing me in what danger this pro- 
perty was, and how much more productive another 
might be made—he, in fine, obtained all my confidence, 
and induced me to grant him powers of attorney to 
transact busivess for me in London, and to make various 
changes, such as he recommended. 

“From a natural abhorrence of business which I did 
not understand, yet with an ominous misgiving of mind, 
L suffered myself to be prevailed upon to execute deeds, 
which gave him ears over my property, with which 
Lam now astovished I could ever have invested any 
man. Shall | get rid of the blame attachable to such 
VOL. II.—3 





conduct as this, by pleading that I was only doing what 
[ seem to have been fated todo? I know not; butas | 
intended every thing for the best, and was in fact im- 


the word, will be the better term of the two. 

“ However, saw no reason then for doubting that | 
had done wisely, nor did | even dream that, whatever 
Mr. Bolton had previously been, [ had, by my unlimited 
confidence, placed a temptation in his way which few 
mere men of the world are able to resist. 

* After his departure, my wife, who had been declin- 
ing in health for some time, became so much worse 
that I grew seriously alarmed, and begged the plysi- 
cians to say if, by any step that could be taken for her 
benefit—any possible management, any change of place 


’ 


recovery; for, cost what it would, I was willing to un- 
dertake it. They recommended a trial of sea air for a 
short time, and advised a voyage to the island of Ma- 
deira, which we forthwith prepared to undertake. 

os My great anxicty was now about my daughters, as 
[ intended to accompany my wife on her voyige, and 
could neither think of taking them with us to encounter 
the dangers of the sea, nor was e: sy at the idea of leav- 
ing them behind to incur the perils of unprotected youth 
and beauty on land. While deliberating on this subject, 
my thoughts turned to the family of an elderly gentle- 
man of the most retired manners and orderly habits, 
who, with a single unmarried daughter, lived in a de- 
lightfully situated woody lane in the suburbs of the 
city, and under his roof’ I proposed placing, until my 
return, the precious charge of my heart. 

“Before L left Brussels, I received letters from Mr. 
Bolton at London, stating, though in terms extremely 
bricf and vague, that he had executed my orders in 
most particulars to his wishes, and, as he doubted not, 
to my satisfaction; adding, that he hoped to see me in 
Flanders upon my return froin the voyage which he un- 
derstood [ was about to undertake. My anxiety about 
my wife’s health, however, was at this period £0 great, 
that I thought little of any thing else; and suffering 
myself to be satisfied with what was stated in this let- 
ter, and the arrangements I had made for my daugh- 
ters, Tembarked with my dear dying Angela on out 
voyage to the island of Madeira. 

“ But when | at length found myself on ship-board 
and my lovely girls weeping at parting from their mo- 
ther and me, and thought that [ was about sailing from 
the shore where | was obliged to leave them, the grief 
ofa father and a husband quite overcame me; and while 
I looked in the face of my angelic wifo, now hectic and 
wan with sickness, and then in those of my blooming 
daughters as they clung to us, my excited teclings be- 
came strangely mixed with portentous anticipations ot 
some approaching disaster. 

“ But [ did part from my dear children, and I saw 
their mother part from them for ever. Alas! I did em- 
brace for the last time my beauteous iza. I did 
receive her affectionate pressure. I did feel her filial 
kiss upon my cheek. How little did I think then what 
was to be her fate—that I was never to sce her from 
that hour to the present.—Ah, [ am an unhappy man! 
Excuse me,” continued Mr. Waltham, much affected. 
“this is a sad subject toa father.” 

* Do not Ict me distress you,” s 
would not hurry you with your story.’ 
“ Not to trouble you with the particulars of my voy- 
age, by the time we reached Madeira my dear Angela 
seemed so much better, that | was induced to contem- 
plate a stay on the island for a considerable period, and 
we purchased a house and conveniences for that pur- 
pose. But the hopes that at first flattered me were, 
after a residence of some months, totally dissipated, and 
my wife seemed evidently in an incurable consumption. 
As she grew worse, an intense anxic ty seized upon her 
to see our children once more, and, fearing the worst, I 
hastily embarked with her to return to Belgium, from 
which we had only once heard since our departure 
nearly a year before. ‘I'he only vessel T could find wa 
asmall one, bound to an obscure port in England 
in this I placed her, knowing the readiness with which 
we could there obtain conveyance to the asylum wher 

our beloved children were placed. 





said Arnwood, “I 








pelled to the imprudence by anxiety for the welfare of 
my family, perhaps infatuation, in the popular sense of 


or ditference of air—there was the slightest chance of 


“We were not more than a few days at sea on our 
voyage homeward, when a visible alteration took place 


in my dear wife; and while I watehed her in despairing 


inxicty, | saw death gradually changing those sweet 
features which had not lost an attraction in twenty 
years, One night as I sat up with her, the midnight 


watell having been set, and every thing as silent as 
waters, | saw 
lamp which swung slowly over her with the 
the ship, that lite w 


death upon the black by the dim cabin 


} 


aus drawing to a close, and that time 





to her was to be no longer. I saw her beckon to me, 
and stooped to receive her last words 

“T only heard a whisper or two at first, which I could 
not understand; but at length she spoke a few words 
‘learly and distinctly: * Few—few,’ she said, ‘have 


lived as you and I have d 
seen misiortune 
I praise heaven that no change has occurred in our ai- 
fections—alas ! T only grieve that lam taken away from 
sharing with you whatever evil may be tocome. All L 
wish is, that, if possible, Ll may be buried in England, 
and that you may be spared to take 
ters, whom [ am never to see more.’ 

“She dicd! she died, repeating the name of eur child 
Eliza, for 
press her, 


one for twenty years! Ihave 


and loss coming gradually upon us, but 


care of my daugh- 


seemed to op- 


whom some ominous auxiety H 


” eontinned Mr. Waltham, 
s,as I lay tn my 
lying cold 


feclings, 
“for six days after thi 


‘Think of my 
much affected, 
stnall cabin, with the corpse of my dear wift 
and changed beside me! 

“Will it not appear to you strange, that the first Eng 
lish land we saw one morning was that very he 
called Hatl Hill; and the 
struck us, as we drew near the shore, this very 
Pilot’s Mark, w 


condescension! By 


adland 
first prominent object that 


building, 





hich | now occupy 
by your benevolent a bribe to the 
seaman, | caused them and the 
my dear wife in this identical bay, called the Puirate’s 
Creek; and by the permission of your honoured mother, 
during the time your lordship was abroad, my Angela 
was buried in that romantic old burying-ground, 

the cemetery of your own family.” 

“My Ge id!” exclaimed Arnwood, involuntarily, as he 
recollected the evening when Mr. Waltham interrupt d 
his duel with Mr. Bolton near the same spot; * and yout 
where are they? Surely I saw 4a 

* The eldest | have never beheld since her mother 
and myself parted from her in Brussels. Alas! how 
can I think of it; and that vill: 6 

“ But the other?” said Arnwood, impatiently. 
had two; and this lonely building where 
for ladies.” 

* She is safe as yet,” 
the question; and then, 
thus— 

“Shortly afler my poor Angela was la 
IT set out alone and dejec ted to meet my 
Brussels. My passage: hannel | thought in 
sulferably tedious; and when at length | drew near to 
the city where my children dwelt, [ could not reason 
myself out of an impression that hung like the night- 


well denominated the 


to land me 


neat 


daughters, 








. You 
you live is no 
place 
Waltham, wai 


replied Mr. iving 


after a pause, he continued 





fin the earth, 
danghters at 


across the e 


mare upon my spirits—a dark, 
istonishment and woe.” 
scsi 
CHAPTER 
“ When I arrived at Brussels, 
which IT had left my children, I thought the very ser 
vant who ope re d the door I vwoked strange ly in my face, 
as if he knew something that he dared not tell me; and 
instead of my daughters coming to meet me 
only one, the youngest, after som 
the apartment into which [ had been shown, as if ashamed 
[ asked Agatha for her sister; [looked round 
I made twenty enquiries ina breath; but my 
other daughter did aot make her nd the 
poor child at my knees was only able to answer me by 
sobs and tears. 


VI. 


and entered the honse in 


on the starrs 


time, crept slow ly into 


, 


fo see me. 
in dread; 


appearance 3a 


“Tt was some time before I learned the extent of my 
misfortunes. Mr. Bolton, in whom I had so confid 
had found the te mptation to use, for h 
the powers Thad entrusted to him, too strone tor itever 


virtue he originally possessed. He gave way to that 
temptation, and by arts which it would be tedious to u 
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fold, not only appropriated the whole of iny remaiming 


property to himself, but in order to sereen himself from 
public opprobrium, spread the most infamous reports re 
garding me in Brussels in my absence, to which city he 
returned some months after I had left it. 


“This man had long loved my eldest daughter, and 


while | was still rich, and his own possessions incon- 
siderable, he had paid his court to us both as humbly as 
if’ he considered the possession of my child’s hand in 
marriage almost too much for him to hope for. But the 
moment he was master of my property the state of the 
case became totally changed. He retained all his dove 
for Eliza, but had lost his re spect, because she, by his own 
villany, was now destitute of fortune. He theretore set 
about turning the impression he had made upon her by 
his lone continued assiduity, to the gratification of his 


passions, by the accomplishment of her ruin.” 


“ Heavens!” interrupted Lord Arnwood, “ and how, 
Mr. Waltham, when you knew all this of Bolton’s charac 
ter, could you live on my estate and hear of my enter- 
taining, for a moment, the idea of becoming connected 
with the villain, without giving me such intormation as 
would ove a warning to me against so detestable a 





Unbton 

“There was little occasion for warning you,” replied 
Mr. Waltham, “ further than the rhyming hints delivered 
to you by my servant, Murdoch Macara, which you may 
remember hearing one moonlight night, as he conducted 
you home from New Hall—or the word [ prompted you 
to speak in the presence of Bolton, which was the cause 


of your quarrel. No, my lord, 1 knew your character too 


well to apprehend any such union, 





“In brief, Bolton had made use of all the usual arts 
of a crafty seducer to et the poor ¢ hild into his power, 
to which indeed the formality of life and unsuitable re 
straint imposed upon my spirited girls in the family of 
Mr. ‘Toller, instead of being a preventive, were only too 
favourable. By false reports concerning me and the pos- 
ture of my attiirs, and by a constant assiduity, more I 
Imagine than from any regard inspired by hims« If, he 
succeeded, as 1 have since heard, in making iy unfor- 
tunate daughter desirous of an union with hin; he then 
persuade d her to consent to its taking place nm privat 
and next, under pretence of having the ceremony ininic- 
diately pertormed, he induced her to leave the house of 
Mr. ‘Poller clandestinely with him, and no doubt com 
pleted her rain—for there he lives in my very neigh. 
bourhood, while I have never heard of my unfortunate 


child iti 
After a few minutes’ agitated pause, Mr. Waltham thus 


proceeded 
“The thyeht of my daughter with Mr. Bolton came upon 
me like a clap of thunder; but it was by degrees only, and 
in the answers to letters which T wrote to London, that I 
learned that he had robbed me of my property. 
“(Conceive my situation, as L sat atter reeciving this 
llives miu on my singular fate—now a berett 
man, dept d of every thing I had possessed in the 
world-—my child tled L knew not whither, and my poor 
| y Agatha sitting at my knees, looking in my sorrow- 
ful taee like a sinless intant, marvelling that any thing 
id have occurred in this pleasant world, and on that 
1 mer evening, to make one human being un- 
Ma 
‘But nething was to be dene without d lay, to 
r I even the means of present upport. I first sold off 
nearly the whole of the valuables in my house; and having 
stl i ttl property in the island of Madeira, I deter- 
mined to return thither with iny re maining daughter, to 
turn it into cash, hoping that in the mean time my friend 
in B , Mr. Toller, might be able to obtain some in- 
tel weting my misled and fugitive child. 
Agatha und myself soon left Flanders; and, as uf 
Providence b tently intended to reconcile me gra 
y to my fate, our voyage to Madeira, partly from the 





partly from the society with 


lh we fortunately met, was more than usually pleasant. 


ineness of the weather, a 





Ww! 
My poor Agatha was delighted with the novelty of the 
voyage, and the excitement on her arrival in a new coun- 
try; and I found some difficulty in disposing of my 
house, we were detained in this agreeable spot for a con- 
si ible time. At length, having disposed of my estate 
there, and turned the value into specie, (being determined 
to avoid all risk, by having the little that remained in 
solid silver and in my own keeping,) I set sail with my 
daughter ina ship bound for England. : 
“On our voyage homewards it happened that there 
were no passengers in the vessel save myself and my 
dauchter. ‘The weather was at first dull and r iny: 
t winds tantalised us at one period with hopes of get 


ting forward; and at another, boisterous squalls, with 





head winds and cross currents, drove us back; and our 
time was thus spent in alternate struggles and des- 
pondencey. 

“Tn this situation, cowering alone in the chillness and 
darkness of my half lighted cabin, or tossed by the fury 


of the gale, I could not help brooding over the events of 


my past life, and looking gloomily forward towards the 
future. I was now declined to the very verge of that 
poverty which my mind had long anticipated, even when, 


“The wind now began to fall, and the sea became 
less furious; yet the real danger was not in the least 
abated, for the ship was in no condition to held out, and 


the men. As the wind calmed, we lay on the waves 
like a log; we heard the appalling gurgle of the water 
which was rising in the hold below; and we felt the 
ship sinking slowly beneath us. We were three hun. 
dred miles from any land. Even our boats had been 


as yet, it was far from my eyes; and as | thought of}washed overboard; the vessel was filling fast, and we 


Bolton, and the deep and double injuries he had done me, 
strange thoughts took fast hold of my spirit. 

“ While I was plunged in such musings, the winds 
gradually increased in force, and began to rush howl- 
ingly along the sea. A great storm arose (as we lands- 
men say), and the billows, mountain high, broke over 
our heads, while the straining ship danced and dived 
like a cork amidst the mass of waters. ‘They rose at 
the summons of the winds like angry monsters on every 
side of us, and seemed to lash themselves in fury that 
they could not at once swallow up their prey. Our ship 
now reeled and groaned in every timber, and the sea 
cleared our decks and stove in our bulwarks; while the 
vessel sometimes hung high on the broken wave, and 
sometimes lay weltering in what mariners call the trough 
of the sea, like a tired and wounded war horse, after an 
unsuccessful charge—and_ the sailors began evidently to 
be sore afraid. 

“ It was soon perceived that this state of things could 
not last long, for our ship was no youngster, and showed 
every moment more and more the craziness and feeble- 
ness of age, when opposed to such a tempest as this. 
She strained so dreadfully with the roll of the sea, that 
the very masts seemed ready to work themselves out of 
their beds, and to tear her asunder by the weight of the 
rigging ; while she laboured over the billows, and trem- 
bled, and groaned as they struck her prostrate sides, or 
passed roaring beneath. In the midst of this scene, the 
sailors began to look scowling to windward, and then to 

ich other, and I saw some of the hardiest of them turn 
pale as they darted fearful glances into the black hollow 
f the sea. My daughter and myself, unable to stay be- 
ow, were lashed to the railing near the poop, and, i need 


"9 






i 
| 
not add, she held by me in a stupor of nervous terror. 

“Tam thus particular in my description, my lord,” 
continued Mr. Waltham, “ because I wish to accompany 
my narrative with some account of my state of mind 
throughout. During all this time, then, while evident 
fear sat upon the countenances of the oldest seamen ; 
while the captain himself had ceased to give orders, ex- 
cept the hoarse and appalling ery of * look out! * lay 
hold ! as he watched each sea that was likely to dash 
over us, When every thing but our wet and wearied men 
had been washed overboard—during all this time, I say, 
I sat holding my daughter in my arms with an involun- 
tary and unaccountable confidence, that, however the 
scene might end, it would end safely for me! My poor 
timid Agatha began to receive the same impression 
from my calmness and confidence ; and while the sailors 
looked with terror downwards, as we hung upon the ridge 
of the wave, and spoke in broken whispers as they held 
on by the weather shrouds—and while the captain and 
mates looked aghast to windward, and began to whisper 
of foundering at sca—myself and my dear confiding 
daughter seemed the only persons in the ship who were 
not filled with trembling and despairing apprehension. 

“The cry of ‘ water in the hold!’ completed the scene 
of terror and alarm; and the poor seamen now set about 
trying the pumps with a dogged and ominous silence. 
A dreadful roll of the ship with a sudden gust of the 
tempest, next drove our main-top-mast by the board with 
1 crash, while the solitary stay-sail which helped to keep 
her in trim, was shivered in the uncontrollable fury of 
the storm. ‘lhe pumps were now deserted, the vessel 
laboured more than ever, and the sailors looked with 
longing eyes along the weltering sea, and round 
the black and hazy horizon, for any object that might 
relieve them from the chill sinking of despair. 

* What is there in the visible heaven above or in the 
earth beneath, that can give confidence of deliverance 
in such circumstances as these? I know not—I cannot 
see it. It assuredly is not external. It is from on high, 
and conferred only by the Power who works calmly the 
consummation of his own purposes, amidst the wildest 
tempest that ever blew out of the clouds. I, at least, 
know, that at the most dreadful moment of this crisis 
| looked on with the excitement of a spectator, gazing 
on a scene of terror in which he has no other than a 
sympathetic concern; for I felt assured that I was to 
escape here, even if reserved for another death of a 
more terrible description. 


looked around us and up to heaven for relicf in vain. 
Death stared us in the face, and now the seamen, throw. 
ing aside all subordination, descended (as is usual in 
such circumstances) into the store-room, and pierced 
the spirit casks, swearing that it would be a double 
death if they were to go down into the deep to meet a 
sailor’s death, sober. For my own part, I never stirred 
from my place near the poop, and my daughter was as. 
tonished—I was even astonished myself—at my perfect 
calmness, and my indomitable hope of being still res. 
cued out of the jaws of the watery grave. 

“ My darling Agatha, trembling, sat looking in my face 
with the serene confidence of an angel ; while the rack. 
ed vessel wich hardly kept us from the sea was sinking 
beneath our feet. I requested a glass of spirits, (for the 
men, except my servant Murdoch, who was on his knees 
praying audibly, were not drinking with the greedy re- 
gardlessness of despair,) and, on being handed to me, I 
prevailed upon my courageous daughter and my servant 
to taste, for we were now faint from abstinence. She 
drank a little of what I offered, and smiled sadly ; say- 
ing although she dared not hope, she was now ready 
to die with her father. We embraced in silence. God 
bless my inestimable child! She grasped me with the 
grasp of death. Yet I had not given up hope. I still 
preserved my confidence, and I told her so. 

“ The bow of our ship was already under water, and 
hoped seemed quite gone. I rose up, after embracing 
my child, to stretch out my benumbed limbs. I saw no 
one near me but Agatha, for the men were drinking in 
that part of the vessel which was still out of the sea, 
and some were lying in a state of intoxication, waiting 
for death. I looked towards heaven, and towards the 
horizon. At that instant the sun, which had been invisi- 
ble all day, but was now setting, shone out brightly 
through the stormy haze, and cast a yellow beam over 
the waste of foaming waters. My daughter pointed to 
his broad disk, and said, ‘ Father, that is the last sun 
we are ever to see on carth—look at it!—we are now 
past hope—we are sinking fast.’ 

“ T shook my head, almost agreeing with her, when, 
turning round, I beheld to my astonishment something 
black between us and the dark heavens to windward. 
It seemed to have risen suddenly out of the sea, for no 
one had observed it. I could scarcely believe my sight. 
It was a brig bearing straight down upon us, and was 
not more than a few miles off. 

“ ¢Sail ho!’ I shouted in rapturous surprise, involun- 
tarily imitating the sailors’ cry upon this interesting 
sight at sea. 

“Sail ho!’ echoed every voice on board, from the 
influence of habit, but in a tone of drunken apathy. 

“ The captain, however, looked up, roused from his 
stupor by the ery, and stood staring for some moments 
upon the approaching vessel, before he was able to 
speak, 

“ The word, however, was now caught, and every one 
jumped up to gaze upon the stranger ship in ecstatic 
amazement, 

“ But our vessel was sinking so fast, that life and 
death seemed suspended upon a moment. The ship 
neared us—our own deepened into the sea—my daugh- 
lter stretched out her arms for help—in five awful mi- 
nutes after, my child and I were safe !—and 

Mr. Waltham here burst into tears. 

“ Excuse me, my lord,” said the old gentleman, reco- 
vering his composure. ‘ The recollection of that dread- 
ful moment, and my child's providential deliverance, are 
too much for my feelings, even now. 

“ The impressions made upon me by what I have nar- 
rated,” continued he, “ might have passed away like a 
vision, but think, my lord, of this very place where we 
are sitling—this sweeping coast—and these dark woods 
round the castle of your ancestors, near which my old 
enemy Bolton has sct himself down, as if hiding him- 
self from my sight—think of this incidental spot having 
been the first land made by the ship which saved us! 
Think also of our provisions having been so run out by 
the additional number the vessel had now to provide for, 
that the captain was forced to put us and the crew of 
the wrecked ship ashore, in a small port, the nearest to 








the leak was gaining quickly upon the feeble efforts of 
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this very bay, to preserve to himself the means of ena- 
bling him to reach the termination of his voyage !” 
“Jt is remarkable,” said Lord Arnwood, thought- 
fully. 
“ Think also,” Mr. Waltham went on, “ that had I 
taken good bills on London, which were offered me in 
payment for my property in Madeira, I could have easily 
kept them on my person, and so retained thus much of 
what originally belonged to me. But my very anvxicty 
to avoid all risk of loss, was made the instrument of that 
final deprivation which has brought me to the state at 
which it seems evident I was fated to arrive. Bills 
might easily have been saved, but my substantial money, 
in which I put my trust, I was forced to yield up to the 
insatiable deep; and I am now, as it seemed inevitable 
that I should come to be, in the literal sense of the word, 
a poor man.” 
“ There are strange occurrences in men’s lives,” said 
Arnwood; “some call them accidents. I know not 
what to think.” 
“ But now,” continued the narrator, “ I had made up 
my mind to my destiny. I had almost welcomed po- 
verty, solitude, and obscurity. I had resolved to labour 
with my hands for my subsistence and that of my 
daughter. It was a consolation for me, in the midst of 
this, to find that Providence, who mixes all it gives, had 
thrown me ona spot near where my dear deceased wife lay 
buried, resting in the quiet grave beside this castle, out 
of view of the sad events which she could not have pre- 
vented ; I sought from your lordship that lonely house 
to dwell in, called the Mark, where [ might live, and, 
with my faithful Scotch servant, seek a subsistence out 
of the sea in which the last of my wealth was for ever 
lost. 
“ While waiting here quietly until I saw how Provi- 
dence meant to dispose of me, and until I should hear 
of my child, what was my astonishment to find that the 
despoiler of my fortune and the seducer of my daughter 
was set down at my very side, and placed in my very 
path, for the fulfilment of his destiny and mine !” 
“ T do think and hope, sir, you are deceiving yourself, 
and drawing wrong inferences from accidental coinci- 
dences,” said Lord Arnwood, after a pause. “ But you 
have not told me what is become of your other daughter. 
Surely it cannot be possible that—that she is all this 
time in that solitary building the Pilot’s Mark ?” 
“ Do not ask me of her. I have told you she is safe.’ 
“ But is she really in the Mark?” said Arnwood, 
eagerly ; a light breaking in upon his recollection. 
“ T may not talk to you of her, my lord; you distress 
me.” 
“T know. I see it now. Good heavens, and she so 
beautiful !” 
“ What do you say? Have you seen my Agatha?” 
“ T have, I am sure I have! and the interesting vision 
has haunted me ever since.” 
“ Beware, my lord, of love,” said Mr. Waltham, so- 
lemnly. “ My unfortunate daughter is now a_ beggar, 
and you are not rich. Beware, say. The real evils of 
life are sufficient in your circumstances, without super- 
adding to them the intense sufferings often springing 
out of the deep affections and the imagination.” 
“T will see her. I will, at least, interest myself for 
her welfare.” 
“ Do not, my lord; do not. Suppress the wild feelings 
of youth,” he added, waving his hand as he prepared to 
depart ; “ and wait patiently for the predestined occur- 
rences of your own fate.” 
—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


Some time after the foregoing events, and towards the 
end of June, a few hours before sunset, two men, in the 
garb of mariners, sat by the sea-side upon the soft furzy 
turf, which formed the surface of the little peninsula we 
have before noticed, that ran into the sea nearly in front 
of the Pilot’s Mark. 

One was the large muscular fisherman, who, some 
time ago, had been the opponent of Lord Arnwood in 
their struggle among the rocks; aud the other was our 
old acquaintance, Murdoch Maeara, of the Mark—his 


” 


’ 


outward appearance more sailor-like than was usual with] ’faith. : 
him at such periods as he had chosen to make himself} “ Sohe is. Now stand by your weather helm, Mur- 
visible at the castle of Arnwood. doch, and be prepared to answer his hail.” ‘ 


The present was one of those delicious evenings, 
which at this season of the year reward the Englishman 
for his endurance of his long cloudy winter and uncer- 
tain spring. It was at the time of day when the sun 


flings a yellow radiance aslant the undulations of the|with— + 
country, and throws one side of every rising object into “ Pleasant employment, friends, of a summer’s even- 
deep shadow ; and now the rich light, reposing on the| ing.” 


western side of the headlands, marked out with pictur- 
esque distinctness, the graceful sweep of the shore and 


which the fishermen pursued their occupation. 

The two men were reclining indolently upon the furzy 
sward, Weathersheet purring to himself contentedly, and 
mending his net, while Murdoch was employed in coil- 
ing the lines and busking the hooks belonging to that 
department of their amphibious craft of which he took 
particularly the charge. 

“Hech! but simmer is a pleasant time,” said Mur- 
doch to his companion, “ just when the vera air off 
the land smells o’ roses an’ swect-breers, an’ the 
gowans glowr up in ane’s face, when a body lies down 
amang the warm grass. An’ then, the sea patters sa¢ 
pleasantly o’er the pecbles at your feet, just as it were 
fear’d to come near you. It’s really a sweet night, only for 
thae midges that bizz about ane’s ears. But its nae use 
of speaking to you, Will Wathershect. No a word 
frac you—man, ye’ere perfect stupid !” 

“Hum, haw,” grunted the other, “ what is it you 
want, Mr. Macara ?” 

“ Don’t maister me, William Weathershect. Ye’re 
wonderful rife o’ maisters in this England, as the pud- 
dock said to the harrow. But deevila word o’ talk or 
jocularity out o’ your head, mair than yell get out of 
Robin Graith’s mare. Noo, William, isu’t it a sad thing 
that the gentry canna stay at hame in their ain bonny 
woods an’ lawns in this fine simmer time Do ye think 
Lord Arnwood has left the Ha’ there yet ?” 

“ How should I know? I never remark.” 

“Never remark! Jist like you! Eh, man, Will 
Wathersheet, but you’re a puir sowl! Neither can 
sing nor say, as auld Ramsay says. God, I’m sae happy 
this bonny night, I could sing till the morning, if I had 


’ 


bay lying beyond the Pirate’s Creek, by the side of 


“ T canna say but it's pleasant enough, sir,” answered 
the ready Scotchman, “ if it were for ony use.” 

“You seem to be preparing your fishing tackle, 
friends. Surely, you don’t call that a useless employ- 
ment.” 

“ Lord, sir, I wish you had a trial o’t,” said Murdoch, 
with his instinctive propeusity to complain; “ the vera 
tishes hae gotten sic notions in their heads in thae en- 
lightened days, that they'll no come near a net. Faith 
they seem to ken the use o’t as well as I do.” 

“ But the hooks and the bait, my friend,” said the 
stranger, entering into the Scotchman’s humour. 

* Huiks ! odd, sir, 1 wonder what the times will come 
jto, for ye might as weel put doon a bairn’s gum-stick as 
jhuik or bait either. ‘The vera fishes hae grown sae 
jcunning, that they ken a huik just as weel as [L would 
ken a shilling in the fingers o’ a reeruiting sergeant. 


An’ so they'll no bite—deevil a bit.” 

“ But surely you'll allow this is a pleasant evening 
for your employment.” 

“It may be pleasant cnough to a gentleman like you, sir, 
walking about with your cane in your hand. But it’s lit- 
tle pleasure to puir fallows like us, labouring here in the 
sun, an’ the midges like to pike our vera een out.” 

“ Pray whose house is that tall building beside us ?”” 

“It’s iny maister’s, sir.” 

“ That is a Scotchman’s answer, my friend. 
name of the owner that I desire to know.” 

“ Tad’nt ye better speer at the door, sir?” answered 
Murdoch, looking suspiciously up into the stranger’s 
face. 

“ Have you any objection to answer my question your- 
self,” said the other, “as 1 have chanced to make the 
enquiry of you.” 

“ Qu, surely no, sir. 





It Is the 


Ye ’ll be frac New Hall, I dare 





only gude company to sing to. But the night’s coming 
round, an’ I'll hae a sang yet with Rab Roust, when the 


But here goes for want o’ better,” and the merry Scotch 
man struck up this ditty with extraordinary melody. 
O meiry might we be when the simmer’s sun is down, ; 
An’ gaily might we dance by the gli: t.o° the moon, 
In my boat or ashore ‘twill be allane to me, 
If 1 hae but ny «ang, an’ gude companic 
O canty on the lea side, 
An’ chanting by the sea side, 
Till the evening bell shall ring us to 
Gude companie 


( 


O the bonny birds they sing, ina morning in May; 
An’ the bonny bells they ring When the bride's gren away ; 
So gie me a lass wi’ asaft pawkie ee, 


asin 
* You’re asking me a question, friend, instead of an- 


lines an’ nets are set, if [ should gang three miles for’t. |swering mine.” 


“T ken brawly what I’m saying, sir. I like a giff for 
i gaff, baith in word an’ deed, for, in troth, | never got 
yaght for nought frae the worl mysel.” 

“ But [ think you ought to answer me my civil ques. 


tion, honest man,” said Mr. Johnston; for it was the 


juondum tutor of Lord Arnwood who munitested this 
inxiety to learn something of the possessor of the Pilot's 
Mark. “ I did not expect to be catechised by you when 
I made so simple an inquiry.” 

“ Ou, I dare say ;” said Murdoch, who had been taking 


a sharp view of the countenance of the enquirer. “ I 


To tryste to meet at een, for her companie 
: O canty on the lea side, 
Aw chanting by the sea side, 
Till the evening star shall light us to 
Gude companie. 
O the peer he is proud, a 
Aw’ the lawyer's ave loud and the drinker’s aye dry 
But Lam aman that likes to live free, 
Wi adrapo’ gude diink an’ good companic 
Ocantyv ont te easi 
An’ chanting by the sea side, 
Till the evemmug hearth shall brighten to 
Gude compante 


1’ the priest he is sly 





“ Well done, Murdoch. 
coming yonder ?”’ 

“ Where ?” 

“ Don’t you see some one hauling round on his lar- 
board tack, by the weather-side of Hail-hill? There he 
luffs just astern of our old hulk the Pilot’s Mark.” 

“ Faith, I sce him, an’ a gentleman too. Black coat, 
an’ a white breachan round his neck.” 

“ What does he stand gazing about the Mark for? 
Who can he be ?” 

“ Faith I dinna ken. It’s no for nacthing that a gen- 
tleman comes wandering about this lonesome place his 
lane. There’s surely something in the wind, William; 
have ye stowed awa the wee drap brandy ?” 

“To be sure, man. But what o’ that ?” 

“ }’m no sic an auld smuggler as you, Will Wather- 
sheet, an’ ye see my conscience is a wee tender aboot 
the brandy whenever I think o’ the gauger.” 

“ Who do you mean? the exciseman ?” 

“ Ou ay, but that canna be him, for gaugers dinna 
wear sic braw black coats; but he’s coming up to us, 


But I say, who may that 


“ T’se do that. But dinna you be putting in your jaw.” 
The stran@cr soon drew near at an easy pace, seeming 
to reconnoitre, as he came, every object in the neighbour- 
hood, and, after a few moments, he addressed the men 








canna say but ye look like that sort o’ fouk, that think 
they should claut a’ the cream to their ain side of the 
plate ;—but an eye for an eye, an’ a tooth for a tooth, as 
the gospel says, an’ a kick for a cuff, all over the world. 
So, sir, if’ there be nae penny there shall be nae_pater- 
noster ; an’ ye may just gang as ye came.” 

“ You're a very strange sort of man for a fisherman,” 
said Mr. Johnston, evidently chagrined. 

“ ['m rather rough an’ round in my way, ye see, but 
I ken a gude fallow when I meet him, an’ 1 can be civil 
too when I ken my man—just as weel as ony ither 
body that has nae favour to seek, but what his ain ten 
fingers can grant hun.” 

* Perhaps you will tell me who lives in that house, 
which I believe is called the Pilot’s Mark, friend ?” said 
Mr. Johnston, addressing Weathersheet the sailor. 

“ I’m rather a stranger, sir, you see ;” said Weather. 
sheet drily, and scratching his head, “ and Murdoch 
there is the only man that takes an observation on this 
oast, if you can only get the soundings of him.” 

“ You're a pair of obstinate scoundrels,” muttered 
Johnstone, as he turned and walked back towards the 
Mark. 

“ There he goes grumbling like a bear wi’ a sair 
head,” said Murdoch, laughing. 

As Mr. Johnston passed the old building, he lingered 
near, and seemed to take the closest observation of every 


thing he could see, frequently turning round and looking 
stealthily at the two fishermen. 

“ | don’t like that fallow,” said the Scot, as he watch- 
ed Johnston until he turned by the back of the old build- 
ing. “ Dll wager he’s fand the smell o’ that drap o’ 
brandy ye got frae the smuggler, an’ that has cost me 
sae mickle care. I wish, Will Wathersheet, that that 
confounded brandy was down your throat.” 

“ Ho’s going up to the Hall there, sure enough,” said 
the sailor. 

“ Do ye think sae? Faith, I'll just step up an’ watch 
him. He has a sneaking look ; and, Will, ye ‘Il just put 
the bit keg in the hole o’ the cliff, for fear ony thing 
should happen.” 

Having said this, Murdoch, gathering together his 
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fishing tackle, set forward to dodge Mr. Johnston, having 
much jealous suspicion of all inquisitive manwuyring 
emanating from New Hall. 

The wary Scot took a low road among the plantations 
that irted the great park of Arnwood Castle, and was 
quite close to the square mansion of New [fall, when he 
observed Mr. Jolinston deviate from the road and enter 
it. Murdoch was about to return by another path which 


skirted the heathy sweep of Hail Hill, muttering to 
himself his suspicions regarding this mancuv re of John- 
stoi; When, in passing threagh a narrow gap in the 
fence, he observed a young woman meanly dressed, sit- 
ting ina nook of the bank opposite to him, and caress- 
ing an infant, while she seemed full of grief and despon- 
deney, and sobbed and wept in sorrowful bitterness. 

Murdoch stood for a moment and watched the girl, 
who, thinking herself unobserved, indulged her grief 
ind fondled | fant, in a manner which absolutely, 
as he allerwards expre ed hiimsel{, took the Scot by the 
h tto wif it. 

“What is the matter wi’ you, my bonny woman? 
said Murdoch, coming forward and addressing her. 

The girl only shook her head, and then tried to con- 
ceal her grief by somewhat brightening up her looks. 


‘\ 


mime, my lass. But 
Ye're o’cr young to 


Na troth, it’s mae business 0’ 
your greeting tine’s no come yet. 
be sitting there sorrowing to yoursel under a hedge, 
puir thing. But eh, woman, that’s a braw bairn i’ your 

his compliment to the infant overeame the young 


\ ham rt e, and lookin r up in ‘I ird cli’s face lol 


(;o0d man, will youdo an unfortunate young woman 


* Ploot avoom netty lass! IT never could refuse ony 
1 to i mM? ! tive P m | ‘ “id j 

Well, sir, i you could yt ranace to t this letter 
deliv ! to Mr. Bolton of the Hall there 3” said the 
young woman, taking a letter out of her bosom and offer- 
i ite Mu ly 

Proth, Pil do that ina trice. Sut it’s but a sma’ 
fivour that, my lass, an’ the squire’s hoose is sae near— 
\ is scarecly th asking me to do ‘t.”’ 

It willbe a ve real favour, sir, if you could get 
it viven to Mr. Bolton, and particularly if you could see 
hin yourself); and bring me some sort of auswer.”’ 

As to that, ye see, my lass, it’s now the evening, 

V the squire will be at his wine, an’ winna be disturbed, 


nae doubt. 


Ye ken, puir folk should wateh the great 

folks’ thine.” 
“Ah, sir, I have been here the whole of the day, and 

yesterday too, but Mr. Bolton will not see me, and has 


n directions to his servants not to take any letter to 


} 1 from any poor person, upon pain of losing their 
pl So T have been driven trom the door with my 
baby, and have had no sustenance all day ;’’—and having 


wiven this account of herself, the young woman again 
relipsed into weeping. 

“ Dinna greet, my puir thing,” said the Scotchman 
becinning to melt: “noo just gie me the letter, an’ 17 
try to get a word o’ him. But it “Il be a sair job to fight 
my way through his powder’d flunkeys.” 

‘LT shall be most grateful, and pray blessings on you, 
my friend, if you will try,” said the girl earnestly. 

but ye sec, my bonny wornan,” said Murdoch, turn- 
ing the letter, and looking on all sides of it; “ I dinna 
ken, after a’, what sort o’ biziness this may be, an’ the 

re’s aman that [’m no the least anxious to see, if 
it warna to do a gude turn to you, my dow.” 

“ Woll, sir.” said the girl, weeping afresh, “ indeed I 


ernnot expect but that you wish to know something 
about me before you undertake to do me a service, but if’ 
you ‘ll take my word for it, sir, l am a ve ry unfortunate 
young wom in.” 

“'Proth, my dear, I dinna misdoubt that in the small- 
est,” said Murdoch; “ poverty an’ a bonny face at the 
Inercy 0’ the world! Lord, I could greet for you myscl’ 
this vera minute.” 

“ And sadly were they taken advantage of to my sor- 
row,” continued the girl, encouraged to tell her story by 
the spontancous sympathy of the warm-hearted Scot. 

“By Mr. Bolton?” exclaimed Murdoch, throwing up 
his clenehed hand. 

“ Yes, sir, indeed, to my shame I tell it. But he made 
aequaintance with me in another part of the country, by 
disguising himself in a dress like those of my own con- 
dition, and calling himself a young tradesman, and by 
promise ; of marriage, he ——” . 
fat that ’s one of his 
old tricks; and he now refuses you a small maintenance, 
i dare say ; while the very steam of what he wastes in 


Othe « mfounded s indrel! 


eo 


gross extravagance would support a whole family. 
the scoundrel !” 

“ Just so, sir. And he will not now hear me, or re- 
ceive a letter from me, although he prevailed upon me to 
conceal his name from the parish ; and now I cannot look 
my father in the face, for his heart is broken about me, 
and Mr. Bolton at last refuses me the smallest relief.” 

“God help you, puir lass. But how do you think his 
secing this letter will avail you? Woman, he treats the 
puir like the vera dirt among his feet.” 

“© dear sir, I don’t know; but I wrote it by the ad- 
vice of a friend, and I think if he read it, he would save 
me from exposing him and, alas, myself!” 

“Well, my puir lassie, just hae patience, an’ I ‘ll try 
to sce him,” said the Scotchman, going; “noo just be 
quiet till I come back. Od! L’ll look bim straight in 
the face if I can set eyes on him—straight in the face !” 

Muttering in this manner, Murdoch turned into the 
grounds of New Hall, summoning up all his characteristic 
impudence, or rather bold bluntness of speech, to his as- 
sistance, while he tricd to make his way into the pre- 
sence of Mr. Bolton. 

“This is a bonny job I’ve ta’en in hand,” said he to 
himself, as he went, while he looked at the letter, “ to 
carry despatches between a blackguard gentleman and 


his hizzy. Weel, [ am surely a dolt to meddle wi’ love 


affairs that are no my ain. An auld fule—to be ta’en aff’ 


my road wi’ a bonny face, an’ let a silly woman’s greet- 
ing get me into a scrape wi’ this purse-proud squire! I 
would rather see the deevil than I would see that Squire 
Jolton. But, puir thing,” he continued, thinking of the 
girl, “a bonny creature! odd, 1 hadna’ the heart to re- 
fuse her, sittin’ greetin’ to hersel’ on a brae side, an’ a 
baby at her breast. Lord help up! this is a sad worl’.” 

Having strengthened his resolution by these reflee- 
tions, he proce eded boldly up to New Hall. 

“By my tuith, I think it’s my best way to gang 
straight up to the grand door at once,” thought Mur- 
doch to himself. “ It’s a case o’ needcessity, an’ whiat 
for should I be ’feard to face the deevil? The puir lass 
canna starve, so here goes,” and he rung the bell at the 
cntrance. 

“What do you want?” said a powdered porter, who 
opened the door. “ Who the devil taught you to ring at 
a gentleman's door, sirrah ? Go round to the back of the 
house, if you have any business here.” 

“ Na’, deevil a bit,” said the Scotchman, doggedly. * I 
want to see your maister, friend, if you please.” 

“ Tf you want to see master, come to-morrow at twelve, 
and go to the back entrance,” said the servant, thrusting 
the halfopen door rudely against Macara. 

“Will ye drive the door in my face, ye pimple-faced 
puppy !” ‘cried the Scotchman, pushing it back and edg- 
ing himself in. “ By my faith, Vil haurl the yellow 
strapples frae your fluaky coat, if ye daur to gie me ony 
0’ your valle-de-sham Insolence! Vil just wait till T see 
your maister ;” and Murdoch determinedly planted him- 
self on a seat in the hall. 

“Faith, you shall wait then,” said the servant, as- 
tonished at finding his authority disputed by one of Ma- 
cara’s appearance. “ You're a pretty sort of a clown 
indeed, to suppose that master is going to leave his wine 
to speak to you. It’s a moral impossibility at this time 
of night.” 

“Tl let you ken, friend, that it’s neither moral nor 
impossible for your maister to speak to me, upon most 
particular business,” said Murdoch, threateningly. 

“What particular business can you have with him ?” 
said the man. 

“ That’s no’ for your lugs to hear, I’m sure.” 

“Jf you have particular business, have you no letter 
or card that may be taken up to the squire ?” 

“ Whatever I hae I shall deliver mysel’, when I see 
him,’ said Murdoch, determined not to be shaken either 
by master or man. 

“Then, friend, if you persist in disturbing my master, 
you must take the consequences.” 

“T'll take my chance.” 

“ And so you see, friend, if you have a hard head, he 
has a good stick in the corner there.” 

“If that be the way o’t,” said Murdoch boldly, “ there 
‘ll be a pair o’ us at the wark, as the hen said to her legs.” 

“ Would you offer to lift your hand to a squire ?”’ said 
the porter, in increased astonishment. 

“ Ye had better gie nae mair jaw, my friend, but just 
gang up an’ tell your maister that there’sga gentleman 
wants to see him instantly, upon particular business.” 

“A gentleman! you're a pretty devil of a gentleman, 


” 


to he snre. 


“ Never fash yoursel’ what Iam. Tfoot, man, what’s 





the use o’ simmering an’ wintering a’ day. If ye dinna 





say it’s a gentleman, ye see, your maister ‘Il no’ stir for 
the like o’ me, an’ if there’s any skaith, I'll take the 
blame. Come, friend, gang up and tell him. It’s really 
a great business.” 

‘The servant seeing the determination of the Scot, and 
chuckling at the idea of the squire getting into a passion 
and breaking the intruder’s head, went up stairs and 
whispering to one of his fellows, the latter went in to 
announce this strange visit to his master. 

The squire had no company, (except Mr. Johnston, of 
whom more anon,) he having been somewhat confined 
and interdicted by the surgeon who attended hin, until 
his recovery was complete from the effects of the slight 
wound he had received in his skirmish with Lord Arn- 
wood. He was, therefore, more sober than usual at this 
hour in the evening, when the servant entered, and was, 
moreover, engaged in a discussion with Mr. Johnston 
concerning the result of his enquiries about the occupant 
of the Pilot’s Mark, and other matters of apparently little 
concern to him, about which notwithstanding he evinced 
an anxicty that not a little puzzled and astonished his 
friend. 

When the servant delivered his message, and in an- 
swer to Mr. Bolton’s enquiries, described the man who 
insisted upon seeing the squire, a thought instantly struck 
the latter, and he said to the servant— 

“Tell him to walk up.” 

“ Into this room, sir ?”’ said the astonished attendant. 

“ Do as I bid you. Bring the man into this room.” 

When the servant left the apartment, and in terms of 
civility proportionate to the respect paid to the stranger 
by the fact of his master’s calling him up to the dining- 
room, delivered his message, it was not in human nature 
to resist a twinge of cowardice and dread, when Murdoch 
thought of going up “ before the laird.” This unwonted 
sinking of spirit rather increased than otherwise, as he 
mounted the richly carpeted stairs, and surveyed the 
magnificence by which the man was surrounded, whom 
he was going to face with a message that amounted to a 
threat. Had he been treated with contempt and opposi- 
tion, as he expected, he felt that he could have acted his 
part courageously for the young woman; but this ap- 
pearance of respect and condescension quite disarmed 
him, and the natural impression of Mr. Bolton’s grandeur 
filled him with dread. When he had reached the land- 
ing-place on the stairs, however, and was just entering 
the room where sat Mr. Bolton and his friend, a single 
thought crossing his mind, served to bring back all his 
courage, and to restore him to a just view of his under- 
taking. This was the strong contrast of the poor young 
woman, a victim to the vicious passions of the owner of 
all this grandeur, sitting weeping on the bare earth with- 
out, refused even the crumbs that fell from this Dives’ 
table, although absolutely famishing, with his infant at 
her breast. 

“Come forward, sir,” said Mr. Bolton, as the Scot en- 
tered with humility. “ You live with’some one in that 
high old building by the sea side, called the Pilot’s Mark.” 

“Fes, eit.” 

“ Here, John, hand me that glass,” he said, addressing 
the servant. 

“Now, sir, you can drink wine when you get it, I 
dare say,” continued Mr. Bolton, filling up the goblet 
and winking to Mr. Johnston, as if he would say, “ leave 
the fellow to me.” 

“TI am nae great wine-bibber, sir,” said Murdoch, 
rallying his thoughts from their surprise at all this. 

“No, I suppose not, friend,” answered the squire. 
“The Pilot’s Mark is a place where wine is not so 
plentiful as sea-water, I well believe. But come! drink 
my health, honest friend. Your master and I are neigh- 
bours, and I don’t even know his name. Pray what part 
of the country is he from ?” 

“T came to you on another biziness than to talk of my 
master, sir,” said Murdoch, setting down the wine which 
the servant had handed to him. 

“ Oh, very true, I forgot that,” said Mr. Bolton, “ but 
won't you drink? Are youa Scotchinan, and can’t drink ?” 

“ Deevil a fears, sir, as we used to say when we were 
bairns: 


’ 


‘© Yes indeed an’ that I can, 
Just as weel as ony man.”’ 

“Very well,” continued the squire, again winking to 
Mr. Johnston; “ I see you’re a fine fellow, and can make 
rhymes too. Now off with your glass, and then I'll hear 
your business.” 

“ « Biziness first, and drink after,” said the Scotchman 
stiffly. 

“ What! won’t you drink your wine when I ask you?” 

“ Na—deevil a bit.” 

“No? Why, you idiot— 
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“1 thought, sir, ye wad’na keep up your civility long, 
if ye were the least cross’d,” said Murdoch coolly. 
“ Why what sort of a man are you, and what is your 
business, sirrah ?” 
“ Ye'll find it there, sir, if ye please’—said Murdoch, 
handing the letter with a stern civility. 
“Confound it, how came you by this?” exclaimed 
Mr. Bolton, tearing open the letter. 
“TJ just fand it, sir, where rich folk dinna gang for 
pleasure, nor puir folk from choice. I saw it whar the 
Levite couldna see the wounded man, just by the way 
side, sir, in sair distress.” 
“ How do you mean ?” 
“I mean, sir, that it’s neithersamang pleasures nor 
palaces,” said Murdoch looking round the room, “ nor 
play-houses either, that ye'll get the like of that. But I 
would like an answer, sir.” 
“This is some cursed conspiracy against me,” mut- 
tered Mr. Bolton; “ how came you to know this person, 
sirrah ?” 
“ It’s vera easy for the puir to ken the puir, an’ the 
rich, ye see, ken naebody but the rich, an’ that’s the way 
o’ the worl.” 
“ Answer my question directly, where is this person 
now? do you think I am to listen to your Scotch preach- 
ing ?”” f 
“The puir lass, wi’ her baby, sir, is just outside on 
the cauld Jea, where there’s neither grand carpets nor red 
wine to comfort her.” 
“How can I help that? and how dare she come 
plaguing me?” 
“Och sir! och sir!” said Murdoch with solemn earn- 
estness, “is that your feeling for a puir lass that has 
trusted to you in the hour of woman’s weakness? is na 
that very letter blotted wi’ her tears an’ warm wi’ the 
heat 0’ the bosom, which ye hae deceiv'’d an’ seduced ? 
an’ disna your ain bairn look up in her face, an’ sinile, 
as ye yoursel’ did once, to increase a mother’s grief an’ 
a cinta’ woman’s repentance? Oh sir,” he exclaimed, 
drawing near, “how can ye sit there easy an’ happy 
drinking rich wine, an’ gorged to the throat, an’ your puir 
leman lass, an’ bonnie bairn, starving under a hedge !” 

“ Confound the fellow! am I to be worried in this way 
about an intrigue with a country wench? I say,” con- 
tinued the squire, striving to take off the seriousness of} 
the affair with a joke, “ were you born yesterday? is 
there any thing more common than iid 

“T ken it’s o’er common, sir, for gentlemen to practise 
upon the feelings of innocent thoughtless women, who 
think men’s words are as certain to come true, as that 
the corn will grow ripe and yellow in har’st, and who 
fancy that they will get justice when their sorrow comes, 
as sure as the green braird sprouts up after the spring 
showers, or the bonny white blossoms cover the thorn 
bushes, when simmer comes dancing on the south wind; 
but it’s no common, sir—I say, it’s no common,” con- 
tinued Murdoch with strong animation, “ for gentlemen 
wha hae plenty, to refuse the sma’ consoiation o” bit and 
drap to the puir lass wham they hae deceived an’ driven 
to ruin.” 

“Oh, I sec, it’s money she wants,” said Mr. Bolton 
with scornful coolness, seareely having glanced at the 
letter; “that is the way of them all. There, sir,” he 
added, throwing down a single gold piece, “ there is thc 
substantial part of your answer, and harkee, as you are 
so zealous a friend of this young woman, inform her 
from me, that I am not to be visited in this way again; 
if she dares to intrude upon me another time, I will 
have ie z 

“ But your child, sir ?” said Murdoch, looking horrified, 
as Mr. Bolton paused. 

“How dare you say another word, sir? It may be 
your child instead of mine, for aught I know. Am I to 
have all the poor of the parish and all their brats saddled 
upon me ?” 

“Did you ever read of Corah, Dathan, and Abecram, 
sir,” said the Scotchman, looking unutterable things. 

“ Corah—what ?” 

“Corah, Dathan, and Abecram—but ye'll na be a 
reader o’ scripture—the vera earth opened under their 
feet, an’ swallowed them up for their wickedness !” 

“ Ha, ha! rhyming first and sermonising after, well 
you’re a proper Scotchman—only cursedly impudent; 
take care how you talk in this manner to me, sir.” 

Murdoch said nothing more, but looking a moment at 
the guinea, walked sullenly towards the door. 

“ Here, sir,” said the squire, calling him back, “ your 
business is finished, now drink your wine goodnaturedly, 
for I want to speak to you.” 

“T'll ncither eat your bread, sir, nor drink your wine,” 
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“ No! I will not bear this insolence longer,” cried the 
squire, starting up, “ your presumption is insufferable, 
sit,” 

“J dinna mean ony disrespect to my superiors, sir,” 
said Murdoch calmly, “ for 'm but a puir man, an’ no 
regarded in the worl’; but dry bread is sweet, an’ clear 
water is refreshing wi’ peace an’ a gude conscience, for 
ye see the blessing o’ the Lord maketh rich an’ addeth 
no sorrow—but the wealth of the wicked, the fat sacri- 
fices of Moloch in the valley of ‘Tophat, and the spiced 
wines of Ahab on the mount of Gherizim, are but as the 
stink in the nostrils of gude men, an’ bring wrath an’ 
heaviness in the hour of death. 

“T wish you a gude e’en, sir,” added the Scotchman, 
and he opened the door and walked thoughtfully down 
stairs. 


—>— 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was not without reason that an ominous misgiving 
had taken possession of Lord Arnwood’s breast, when he 
found, as related in the earlicr part of our history, that 
Mr. Johnston had contrived to make so intimate an ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Bolton. 

Yet his suspicious apprehensions (if the feelings with 
which he was actuated when again obliged, as in a man- 
ner he was, to sit at the same table with his quondam 
tutor, could be called such) assumed no definite shape, 
and settled upon no particular circumstance. For this 
reason he thought himself actuated merely by that in- 
stinctive dislike with which persons of a warm and ge- 
nerous disposition naturally regard those who are gifted 
with, or who have acquired extensively, that worldly 
prudence and calculating craft, so repugnant to their 
own feclings. 

Arnwood even felt a strange dread of coming in con- 
tact with such a man; not from any moral cowardice, or 
repugnance to combat in a fair quarrel ona fair field, but 
from a vague feeling of alarm that the other was pos- 
sessed of weapons which he was willing and ready to 
exert to his prejudice, such, indeed, as he was himself not 
aware of, and would have disdained to wield, if he had 
known them, even in his own detence. 

He never could have dreamed, however, nor in truth 
did Bolton himself suspect, the ambitious project by 
which the prudent Johnston was smitten, nor the means 
he had taken to bring that project to maturity. It never 
even occurred to Arnwood, that it was Johnston who was 
at the bottom of the unfortunate quarrel between Bolton 
and himself, by which his views in that quarter were 
frustrated, and that it was Johnston who had, by gradual 
insinuations, and insidious hints, and flattering at the 
same time the squire’s pecuniary prejudices, deepened 
and rendered more intense that person’s vulgar contempt 
for those who were not so fortunate as himself; and 
finally caused him to treat the young lord with such ex- 
cessive violence as to bring on the ducl and its conse- 
quences, 

This was the grand event, nevertheless, which John- 
ston had aimed at; for, besides that it gratified the ne- 
tural hatred to Arnwood, which mean and base minds 
usually bear to the noble and the disinterested, it, at the 
same time, removed the only obstacle in the way of an 
arrangement which he and his conscience had for some 
time past been maturing in concert; that arrangement 
assuming the agreeable form of a design upon Miss Bol- 
ton herself, or rather upon that lady's portion—Miss 
Bolton being, indeed, rather a necessary adjunct than a 
principal ingredient in the felicity which Mr. Johnston 
had chalked out for himself in bold and prominent outline. 
It was in indirect prosecution of the same object that 
he had undertaken for the squire, (with whom he had by 
this time contrived to get into most convenient intimacy,) 
to reconnoitre the Pilot’s Mark, and to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, who lived there, and whether its inhabitant was the 
person who had caused Mr. Bolton such extraordinary 
agitation on the night of the duel with Lord Arnwood. 
We have already scen how unsuccessful they both were 
in their endeavours to extract information out of the 
shrewd and wary Scotchman; and we now proceed to re- 
cord a conversation that ensued between these “ Arcades 
ambo,” or very pretty rascals, as they sat At their wine, 
on the evening of the day on which Murdoch had de- 
parted from his unsuccessful suit in favour of Mary 
Reynolds. 

“ What do you think of all this, Johnston?” said the 
squire, when the Scotchman had been a few minutes 
gone, taking a gulp of wine to help him to recover his 
equanimity. 


’ 


ingly, and afraid lest he might Ict slip a word of disap- 
probation. 

“These are rather unpleasant affuirs, these intrigues, 
sometimes.” 

“ No doubt, sir; yet, after all, what is it?” said John- 
ston, his natural reverence for wealth serving to reinforce 
his spirits and confidence after the surprise, and restoring 
his blindness to any vice in his patron. “ Not much do 
I think of it, Mr. Bolton, I assure you,” he continued ; 
“not that 1 would be thought to speak slightingly or 
with reprehensible lightness of morality, but, my dear 
sir, these are every-day occurrences; and, unfortunately, 
the structure of society presses heavily, but necessarily 
and inevitably, on the lower orders. This is a mer little 
country intrigue, as you say, with a discontented wench 
prominent in the picture. ‘There is no suppressing the 
discontent arising froin the ignorant and obstinate perti- 
nacity of such people.” 

* And, you see, we can make nothing out about that 
mysterious inhabitant of the tall house by the sea side. 
Something must be done, Johnston. I tell you what, I 
wish I had not been so hasty in quarreling with that 
proud young man with the word lord tacked to his proper 
name.” 

“Then you have changed your mind, Mr. Bolton 

“ No; it has only reverted to its original state, befure 
you changed it, Mr. Johnston.” 

“TI don’t understand you, sir.” 

“Your understanding seems very convenient, John- 
ston. You must be perteectly cons« ious of the represent- 
ations you made to me—false representations I now in- 
cline to believe—of the lack of sense and the want of 
prudence of this young man, of neither of which, I must 
say, have I received, as yet, any proof. he fellow is, to 
be sure, as proud as if he were worth half a million. 
gad, sir, this is a most unfortunate business,” added 
Solton, as he paused, a sudden memory darting through 
his brain, of the knowledge that Arnwood had so strat gely 
acquired of his real character, as evidenced by the word 
he had whispered in his ear on the night of the duc l; 
“and I have you to thank for it, Mr. Johnston, and only 
you.” 
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“T cannot, for my part, see,” said the other, “ how it 
can be called unfortunate to quarrel with a poor noble- 
man like Lord Arnwood.” 

“It is very likely that you cannot see, Mr. Jolinston. 
But I wish you had brains to comprehend or eyes to see 
how I am to persuade him to dislodge this te nant of his, 
whom I have my private reasons for wishing somewhere 
else, out of the Pilot’s Mark.” 

“Why, Lord bless my soul! dear sir,” replied John- 
ston, “there cannot be much difficulty in that. Let me 
reflect how the thing is to be arranged ;” and the tutor 
fell into a profound cogitation, which lasted several mi- 
nutes, while the squire sipped his wine in silent impa- 
tience. 

“T have it at last,’ said Johnston, striking the table 
with his hand triumphantly ; “ although I must confess 
the scheme is hazardous, and not altogether justifiable on 
moral grounds—but we'll let that pass. You say you 
want these people out of the Pilot’s Mark, and you would, 
if possible, induce or compel Arnwood to ejeet them 2?” 
“T do; you know it,” said Bolton, peevishly ; “ what 
are you driving at?” 

“And you doubt your power of being able to effect 
this?” 

“ Well, well; I do.” 

“ Now, sir,” said Jolinston, importantly, drawing his 
chair close to Bolton’s, and laying the fore-finger of one 
hand on the thumb of the other, “ we arrange the matter 
thus. Every body knows that the peerage list docs not 
contain so poor a devil within its red cover as Lord Arn. 
wood. That’s perfectly well known. Well, while young 
poverty-stricken Hopeful was yet in Paris, you had taken 
possession of New Hall. During your short stay there, 
before your departure for London, you had cultivated an 
intimacy with the Lady Arnwood, which, eonsidering 
the shortness of your acquaintance, was, 1 must say, sur 
prising.” 

“Cut the matter short, Johnston. What the devil do 
you mean?” 

“T mean this, Mr. Bolton,” resumed Johnston, with a 
glance of solemn superiority at the obtuse squire, “ Lady 
Arnwood might have borrowed—might have borrowed, I 
say—~I do not assert that she did, but she might have 
borrowed a considerable sum of money of you; now, do 
you understand, eh ?” 

“ Might have borrowed, most sapient Johnston,” cried 
Bolton with a laugh; “and would, no doubt, if she had 
thought me willing to lend. Might—yes, might is better 
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“Oh! not much,” answered Johnston, looking sneak- 





said Murdoch solemnly. 


than right, ha, ha, ha, there’s a pun, my boy,—but she 
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never did, wise Johnston; she never did, + ig Ik 





ston.” ad 

“ Pardon me, sir, but she did ;”? and he empha 
tic leer 1 if we please,’ 

“What do you mean, sir? what d tmean?” 

“Tut, tut, tut,” responded t other, with i familiarity 
he had never hitherto ventured to a lye, “7 did’ut 
think, Bolton, that you were so confoundedly d il. Can- 
not we prepare a document for a given sum—say five 
thousand pounds a note of hand given hy Lady Arn- 
wood at the time, payable on demand by herse lf; her ex- 
ecutors, administrators or assigns, as the lawyers say——” 

“ Stop- stop! miy ft id, that won't de ,” cried Jolton, 
alarm a3 be: ides, how can it be managed ! It can’t be 
done.” ° 

*Teave that to . said Johr 
well enough. [ |} ¥ the turn 
nature is well as [ do my Own, 


done, if that’s all 
“Why, it’s no better than forgery! 





“ Pretty much the same thing, indeed,” said Johnston, 
coolly ; “but my good sir, how ts it ever to be discovered ! 
Get the document presented to Arnwood, under pretence 
of a sudden want of money, if you think proper to state 
any reasons at all; there will be no power of taking it 


up an that quart r, ck yn nd on it; and then you ean make 
what terms you please, and include these mysterious 
tenants in your conditions. Now, you perceive, the course 
Is pl iit € nough.” 

“Plain enough with a vengeance, 
shrapging his shoulders; “ but what the dence, Johnston, 
My owl ] can 


* exclaimed Bolton, 


can be your motive in suggesting this? 
understand, and, in some degree, palliate ; but yours — 
John ton, you're a deuced rascal, and that’s the truth.” 

“ My motives, sir,” re plied Johnston, not heeding the 
concluding compliment to his honesty with which Bolton 


1a religious, nay, on 





had presented hiin, “is justifiable « 
Christian principles. ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth,’ Mr. Bolton, is a rule of conduet included in 
the Christian code; and [ was by no means well treated 
by that young man. Besides, | do and shall ever enter- 
tain a deep sense of your kindness to me, my dear sir, 
and if any efforts of mine "id 

“Oh! your humble servant, Johnston,” cried Bolton, 
you can man- 





mimicking, and bowing profoundly ; “ well, 
age it, you say But suppose he were to raise the money 
there's a pre¢ ious hobble we should get our Cunning 
selves into.” 

“The money, sir! he « l 
‘han he could raise the devil; to whoin, therctore, on thie 
precedent of Mahomet and the mountain, let us cause 


him to descend. The fellow’s too poor to have any fricnds, 


no more raise the money 


and the very mention of moncy makes him as nervous as 
an octogenarian with the palsy, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ Kyad, Johuston, then it must be done, though it’s ra- 
ther too bad—if it could be avoided. You have an excel- 
lent head, Johnston, tor a rascally plan.” 

“Call it what youplease, sir. But won't you then have 
him in your power /” 

“No doubt. But whom shall I get to negotiate this 
business, for I’m sure I shan’t ect him. ‘There is no 
one could have done it better than you, Johnston, if you 
had not also quarrelled with him, or rather, he with you.” 

“He quarrelled with me, certainly, Mr. Bolton, and 
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in 


therefore — 
“You will make this demand as my agent, eh, John- 


ston ?”’ 

“Well, sir, any thing to oblige you.” 

“Ta! ha! ha!—well, you’re very good, upon my soul. 
You're not averse to being kicked down stairs, as you 
were before in Paris. Wasn't that the ease, old boy 


Positively, Johnston, you’re a cursed scoundrel. Come, 


tell me how it was. You know the poet sings, 
Some have been kick’d til they Know whether 
The shoe was calf’s-skin or neats-leather 
What was the material wherewith thou wast kicked, good 


Johnston ?” 

“Sir, if you had not taken a glass too much, this is 
language that I should not endure ind—..”” 

“I Tla! very true, a glass of wine docs make the tongue 
wag a little too fast; ha! ha! ha!” 

* You speak with much freedom, sir, but I’m sure you 
mean nothing, Mr. Bolton, ha! ha!” and he forced an ab- 
ject laugh. 

“Qh! not in the least, Johnston, T assure you. Well, 
we inust about this business very soon.” 

lala cae 
CHAPTER X. 


We must now transfer our secne to the interior of a 


ltantly-seen building, called the Pilot’s Mark. ‘The little 


Japartinent we speak of was to be approached only by a 
} 


{ wre Commodious and 


narrow inconvenient stair from the mve« 
t« ounnon part of the building, and might have served tor 
ja sheltered wate h-tower in former times, or it might have 
been the cell of a monk, or the hiding-place of an outlaw, 
ifrom its favourable position as a look-out to sea, its nar- 
lrow-arched form, and its almost inaccessible situation. 

A small window in the thick wall at one end command- 
ed a prospect to an Immense distanee scaward, as well as 
over, and far beyond, the irregular woodland round Arn- 
wood Castle, which the whole building of the Mark seemed 


rlook with a naked and stalwart solemnity. But 


to Ove 

while from its aspect towards the west and north, this lit- 
tle chamber, in s ormy weather, rocked to the blast of the 
fwest winds—which swept with deafening noise round its 
if xposed and weath r-beaten angles—in summer evenings, 
| 


when the sky was clear and the clouds gathered in cahn 


masses over the distant sca, it afforded a prospect of the 
setting sun, such as might have drawn poetry out of the 
dullest natures, and gone tar to compensate an imagina- 
tive artist for a lifetime of common-place scenery. 
The furniture of this chamber was as simple and mo- 
nastic as its shape and architectural decorations. A small 
French bedstead, bearing a mattress, stood at the further 
end; a few antique prints of the Roman school, decorated 
the lighter part of the walls; some old books of divinity 
and chivalrous romance, were shelved in a little recess 
opposite, and a black crucifix standing on the single ebony 
table, denoted the faith of the occupant of the chamber. 
At the narrow window sat the fair inmate of the cham- 
ber alone, on the same evening that the foregoing occur- 
rences were in progress, looking out as usual upon the 
setting sun, and occasionally turning her large dark eyes 
languidly towards Arnwood Castle, as if watching the 
app trance of a haman figure among its broad and de- 
verted avenues. At length the sound of a footstep climb- 
ing the stair to the chamber seemed to rouse her trom her 
musing; and soon Mr. Waltham came up, stooping 
through the low doorway, and entering, took the remain- 
ing chair opposite to his daughter. 
“You seem tired, father,” said she, as he wiped his 
forehead, and leant back on his seat. 
“Slightly, my love,” he answered. “ It is not to be ex- 
pected but that time and worldly trial should have pro- 
duced their usual effects on me at my period of lite. A 


” 


” 


little exercise now fatigues me. 

“ Exercise, alas! Forgive me, father ; I almost envy 
you your free exercise in the open fields abroad, or as you 
Swe ep round the margin of the sea. At least, I contess 
I envy the lainbs that I see skipping in the meadows, and 
the decr that I watch as they gambol through the park 
and woods of Arnwood, while | sit here caged and soli- 
ary.” 

“You have the luxury at least of telling your com- 
plaints to one to whom you can speak without danger, 
Agatha,” said the old man, solemnly ; “and for the sub- 
stance of what you complain of, want of exercise, repine 
not. ‘The condition of all humanity is, that every one has 
to complain of having too little or too much of something, 
that in its proper mean is desirable.” 

“ It was surely unfortunate for me that we should have 
come to live in this very secluded spot,” said the young 
lady, mournfully, 

“We call events unfortunate, Agatha, of which we do 
not see the end, and which gives us leisure (o call up the 
distorted phantoms of our natural discontent. But un- 
fortunate or not, be patient and contented. It is your fate.” 
“* But without talking of fate, father, could we not have 
gone to live in that pretty village on the face of the hill 
which I so much admired as we came along, or even in 
the sea-port where we landed, or any where in which one 
could have enjoyed a little society ?” 

“Society is very good, my love, in proper circumstan- 
ces. But the babble and scandal of village gossip, the 
contracted notions of ignorance, and the natural detrac- 
tion of envy and meanness, so general in small communi- 
ties, would have brought evils upon you and myself, 
for which the enjoyment of such society would by no 
means have compensated,” 

“Are you sure there are no letters to day, my father ?” 
said Agatha, after a pause. 

“T told you before that there were none, my child.” 

“ Alas! and how long are we to linger in this solitude? 
The sweet summer is now warm and blooming around 
us, but winter, dreary winter, will come on; and how are 
we to brood over its dark days and dismal nights in this 
solitary sea mark? T dread to think of it!” 

“T trust events will come round before winter, to re- 
move you to some more agreeable spot. Alas! my child, 





small chamber, in the loftiest angle of the lone yet dis 


you have need of fortitude.” 


“Have I, father? You often alarm me by these 
strange hints as to the future. Alas! I have no fortitude!” 

“Heaven will give it to you in the hour of trial, Agatha. 
For me,” continued Mr. Waltham, covering his face with 
his hands, “ 1 could meet my fate with composure ; but 
fur you, my poor unfortunate child!” 

“Why are you ever hinting about your fate, my dear 
father? You distress me exceedingly. Your fate, me- 
thinks, cannot be much worse than it is. You have lost 
every thing—my poor mother, also, is long gone, and lies 
buried in yonder quiet nook near the sea, beyond Arn- 
wood Castle. What can be your future fate, dear father, 
after all your misfortunes, but to be better than now, and 
happier if any change is to be ?”’ 

“Alas! Agatha—I can only for the present answer 
you in the complaining lines of a poet of Scotland, com- 
posed to divert his thoughts at sea, while he was blind 
and comfortless ;—poor Hector Macneil. 


“*« Wha kens the ills he’s doomed to dree 
This side the grave 1” 


“Then you do not yourself know, father, what you 
dread or imagine?” said his daughter; “and theretore 
you may be deceived—for fear is a deceiver as well as 
hope. And, surely, it is not wise in you to imbue my 
mind so carly with these melancholy views of lite.” 

“ Perhaps not, my love; but my excuse is, if I need 
one, that it is not easy to suppress the thoughts that are 
uppermost, for, as holy writ sayeth, ‘out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 

“ But you seem to have something on your mind, dear 
sir, which you have not told me ?” 

“ You have already give me a reason why I should not 
speak further in this strain, my child, and it is time 
enough to be explicit when the events take place. My 
only reason for talking to you, as I have done, of life is, 
to save you the cutting pains of disappointment. Disap- 
nointment of which so much complaint is made, would 
hardly exist or be called an evil. were it not for the vain 
expectations of ignorance, the delusions of youthful fancy, 
and the wilful absurdities of dreaming hope.” 

“T am no philosopher, sir, and in truth, I am very 
lonely and sad in this blank solitude.” 

“ You are an orphan—at least you are motherless, and 
sisterless, my poor child.” 

“ Alas, father !” and she Ict fall some tears—* But will 
you take me out this evening, sir?” 

“T suppose I may, my dear. Lord Arnwood has not 
stirred from the castle for some days, that I have heard of.” 
“No, sir; indeed he has not.” 

“ How do you know, Agatha ?” 

“T should have seen him from this window, sir, you 
know.” 

“So you would, if you had been watching.” 

“ Dear sir,” said Agatha, blushing, “ you never told me 
what you and his lordship had that long conversation 
about, on the sands below there?” 

“ How do you know it was Lord Arnwood that I was 
talking to, my love?” 

“Did I not see him that night, when there was the 
frightful fight with swords, between him and Mr. Bolton?” 
“ But that was considerably after our conversation on 
the sands, Agatha.” 

“So it was. But I have often seen him at a distance, 
walking solitary like myself theough the wood, or riding 
like the wind along the shore ; and I have observed v4 
“ Agatha, my dear, this is very strange. What sort of 
man is he?” 

“A man, sir? Tle is quite ® youth, that is, a young 
man. And has really sach—such a noble bearing, so fiery 





and so———” 


“ Agatha!’ said the old man, with a look of alarm; 
“ have you ever spoken to him? tell me truly.” 

“ No, sir, indeed I never did.” 

“Then how came you to describe him so minutely ?” 
“ T have seen him, certainly. Alas! it is but little that 
I can either see or hear in this seclusion. And surely 1 
may be permitted to look out upon the few objects that 
are to be seen at all.” 

“7 mean not to cireumscribe you farther than is abso- 
lutely necessary, my dear Agatha; but love is a danger- 
ous passion to young women who are poor, and who do 
not know the world. And you have no mother, Agatha, 
to watch over you. Oh God! how strangely I am cir- 
cumstanced! Why have you that face? I dare not think 
—I dare not look forward—Oh, heaven!” and the old 
man started up and paced the small chamber in great 
agitation. 

“ Ah, father,” said the young lady imploringly, “ do not 
be angry with me. I cannot bear to see you in this agita- 
tion.” 
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“J am not angry with you, my poor unfortunate child,” 
said he, standing still and contemplating her. “ It is my 
anxious love for you, my Agatha,” he added, stooping 
down and kissing her forehead, “ that drives me distract- 
ed, when I think what is to become of you after I am 

one.” 

“ When you are gone, father? Why always talk so? 
Why distress me by the idea of my losing wy sole re- 
maining parent, and my only friend on earth ?” 

“T cannot help seferring to my unhappy fate, my child. 

I cannot help brooding on the fearful future, though I 
know it to be as irresistible as it is terrible.” 

“ | know not what you mean, father, by this dark and 
awful language. Ah! do keep up your spirits and your 
calmness. I have seen you look with a strange and al- 
most sublime tranquillity over a threatening and raging 
sea, when every one but yourself was shrieking in de- 
spair, at that awful time when we expected every wave to 
swallow us up in the green gulf of the deep. Now, you 
are moved and agitated at the mention of a name, the 
name of an amiable and gentle youth of a noble house, 
who I am sure would not harm either you or me, and to 
whom I never spoke.” 

“ Hark! was not that a tap at the chamber door ?” 

“It was, sir,” said Agatha, rising and opening it. 

“ Ven, I’m no vera blate, I suppose,” said the Scottish 
tongue of Murdoch Macara, as the door was opened, 
while he smoothed the lock of hair above his forehead in 
lieu of a bow, as he stood in the dark of the passage. 

“ Come in, Murdoch,” said Mr. Waltham kindly; “ you 
say right; you are not remarkably blate, or modest, as I 
suppose you mean. Well, Murdoch, you look as if you 
had something to say.” 

“ Ay, sir, it’s just a word or twa aboot a lass.” 

“ About a girl? What mean you? Where is she?” 

“I’ve brought her into the hoose, sir.” 

“ Brought her into my house, Murdoch ? How is this?” 

“ And a baby, sir.” 

“ A girl and her baby into this house ! Really, Murdoch, 
this is a freedom that te 

“ As bonny a bairn, sir, as ever lay at a woman’s breast. 
Eh, Miss Agatha, if ye but saw ft. Puir wee thing.” 

“ Murdoch, really this is a freedom which I could not 
have expected of you,” said Mr. Waltham. “TI did not 
think you were such a simpleton.” 

“ Deevil a simpleton, either, sir,” said the Scot, draw- 
ing up and looking shrewd; “ye see, sir, the puir lass 
has just committed a bit of a fore paw, an’ only wants 
to—”"’ 

“ And an illegitimate child, too?" exclaimed Mr. Wal- 
tham quite in a passion. “Really, Murdoch, if I did not 
know your character, I should not allow this sort of ex- 
traordinary proceeding even to be spoken of.” 

“Vera weel, sir,” said Murdoch, going ; “ V’ll just drive 
the lass out an’ her bit bairn, to sleep on the lea side of 
Hail Hill, puir unfortunate creatures.” 

“O father,” said Agatha, “hear all that Murdoch has 
to say before you refuse a lodging to any houseless wan- 
derer. Alas! you know we were almost houseless our- 
selves.” 

“I wad na hae spoken to you about the puir lass, sir,” 
said Murdoch, returning, “if she had been ony thing 
like a misleert limmer. But she has neither a brazen 
face nor a slut’s ce, nor she’s nae gomeril gawky; but 
she has been sadly abused an’ deceived, silly thing, an’ I 
fand her greeting beneath a hedge, rather than return to 
the house she has disgraced, or expose the scoundrel who 
first deceived and afterwards used her cruelly.” 

“She can stay till to-morrow, if you can accommodate 
her below, Murdoch,” said Mr. Waltham calmly. 

“ May be, sir, ye might do waur than keep her to at- 
tend my young mistress there,” said Murdoch. “ It’s 
a puir hoose without a woman body, butt an’ ben. I 
wad be sae pleasant to see her bonny young face, coming 
to the door at mea! time to cry the lads into their dinners ; 
and then at night when we were a’ at hame, to hear our 
tales by the fireside, when the sea bizzes among the rocks 
in the Pirate’s Creek, an’ the wind whistles o’er the lum- 
head. Lord, sir, I hav’na a creature except muckle Will 
Weathersheet to sing a sang to in this back-o-beyont 
place. It’s a meeserable hoose without a woman !” 

“ Very true, Murdoch,” said Mr. Waltham, smiling at 
the natural poetry that broke in upon the Scot; “but my 
house now is not like any other house,” he added mourn- 
fully. 

“Ah, father,” said Agatha, “ permit the poor young 
woman to remain, at least for a short time, in my service. 
Do not thrust her out from protection on account of 
Alas! I dare not mention one who was once sy 

“No! do not mention!” said her father sternly. “] 
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women’s tongues are little to be trusted in circumstances 
like mine; and why should we expose even our poverty 
to strangers ?” 

“Let the young woman get whatever accommodation 
we can offer for to night at least,” said Agatha to Mur- 
doch ; on hearing which, he bowed, and groped his way 
down the narrow stairs leading from the chamber. i 

—=<j— 
CHAPTER XI. 

The castle of Arnwood was thrown into even a deeper 
gloom than that which was accustomed to abide there, by 
the sudden death of the lady Arnwood. ‘The decease of 
his mother, to whom he had been accustomed to look up 
as the only' friend left to him in the world; and, indeed, 
the only remaining motive of existence, affected Arn- 
wood sensibly : and now that she was removed froin him 
for ever, he delighted to dwell, with me lancholy fondness, 
upon the oft-repeated advice, exhortations, and prayers, 
which only maternal fondness can give forth. 

But aiter the first burst of grief, Arnwood relapsed into 
his former solitary existence—secn by nobody, and seck- 
ing none; and the diurnal duties of the castle proceeded 
as usual, with slight variation, the important Mr. Mollison 
and the no less precise Mrs. Goodyear, forming the twin 
stars round which the meaner planctary domestics were 
accustomed to revolve. 

There was a difference, however, in Lord Arnwood, 
which was somewhat apprehensively observed by his fa- 
vourite servant, but even more keenly known to himself. 
His love of solitude seemed to have returned with tenfold 
power, and was now growing upon him into a shrinking 
and haughty jealousy of socicty, which overcame even 
his lurking wish to meet and communicate once more 
with the mysterious occupant of the Pilot’s Mark. His 
abstraction was at times so perfect, that he seemed to 
forget to supply the ordinary wants of nature, and gave 
himself up to general and deep contemplation on the con- 
dition of humanity. 

His bitterness of feeling amounted, on some occasions, 
to rage and almost madness; and his scorn of common 
things and of the world caused him to neglect his person, 
and to wander abroad in all seasons, particularly on the 
shore or through the woods, where he could find perfect 
privacy ; and sometimes he would stray, amid storm and 
rain, from midnight until the dawning of the new day. 
Sometimes he even gloried in his solitude, and stood on 
the highest point of land he could find, or on some rock 
jutting into the sea, and let the rain beat upon his face in 
an enthusiastic communion with nature. At those times 
he drew in the pure breath of Heaven in the pride of his 
own thoughts, and his mind working itself into a fever of 
excitement and proud enjoyment of his being, he felt, as 
he said, in nearer fellowship with God. But, at other 
times, a yearning sadness and intolerable weariness 
would come over him, and he felt that bursting oppression 


than ever haunted his thoughts, and unsettled his resolu- 
tions for the future. 

These thoughts occupied him so entirely one mild and 
still autumnal day, that by the time evening came on, he 
wandcred almost unconsciously along the clitts above the 
shore, towards the Mark, with a vague hope, as he drew 
near the old edifice, that he might mect his mysterious 
tenant—or that in some way, through the age acy of the 
Scoteliman, Murdoch, or by any other lucky chance, he 
might see or hear something of the lady, who he was con- 
vineed was within. He descended to the level sands that 
swept round the small bay known by the name of the 
Pirate’s Creek, as the early quarter noon appeared high 
over head, shedding a faint and flickering light upon the 
waves, and throwing into dark relief the lotty length of 
the comfortless buildimg in front. He walked on to the 
very door, but scarccly a light, or the sign of living in- 
habitant, appeared from any of the small windows dis- 
tinguishable along its black walls or among its naked 
angles; and it was only as he passed near a low window, 
that he heard a sott Whispering, and then the voice of 
Murdoch Macara seeming to answer some one within, in 
the words of an old song, eked out with his own fancies :— 





* T hae a wee whittle the best 0’ gude steel, 
And with that wee whittle l make my trout creel. 
I'll gie’t to thee, lassie, an’ mickle beside, 


Gin thou will come, lassie, an’ sit in iny plaid 
Sing whaliwhaw whaliwhaw, 
Ballilaw, ballilaw ;" 
“ as the fisher lad sang to the milkmaid,” 

“ But the baby, think of the baby,” answered a female 
voice in a kind love whisper. 

“Ou, ay, the bairn, that’s true. tut hoot! never 
heed about the bairn, puir wee thing. Well feed it wi’ 
brose an’ parritch, "till it grows big, an’ well send it 
out to rin on the sands in the warm simmer days. An’ 
then, my bonny lass, we ‘Il grow sober.” : 

Arnwood, as he stood listening at the window, was 
getting interested in this scene, when he heard the con- 
versation suddenly interrupted by a quick step and an- 
other female voice speaking in hurried ace nts, as if’ in 
distress, while she hastily gave some order to the Seotch- 
man. He passed hastily on, wondering what he had heard 
might mean, and walked round, procceding at the rear 
of the Mark by the sheltered path at the foot of Hail 
Hill, before noticed, leading towards New Hall. 

Ife was pacing slowly on in his contemplative man- 
ner, When he thought he heard footsteps pattering ra- 
pidly behind him, and stopping to listen, the night being 
very still, and looking down the path, he perceived a fe- 
male figure, her head uncovered, and in the simplest 
dress, coming hastily forward. Arnwood felt his heart 
beat quick, as the figure approached. ‘The female seem- 
ed so occupied that she did not perceive him until she 
was quite near him, when she gave a half shriek and 
started a few steps back. 

“ Be not afraid, madam,” said Arnwood, advancing 
with feelings strongly excited, for he perceived by the 





of thought only to be relieved by allowing the wells of 
the heart to gush forth in the sweet communion of 
triendship. 

At these moments, dreams of some embodied excel- 
lence in woman, and recollections of early visions, asso- 
ciated with imaginings connected with the Pilot’s Mark, 
were still the resources which soothed his sad spirit, and 
at times determined him to rouse himself and once more 
to go abroad into the world, and at least to ascertain 
whether he was not acting irrationally and deceiving 
himself with misanthropic fancies and vague forebod- 
ings. 

Yet still, the ardent wishes of youth, and an eagerness 
to retrieve the fallen state of his family, although they 
often filled his mind with plans and his heart with aspi- 
rations, usually ended, when he turned his thoughts that 
way, in little else but regret and perplexity. To every plan, 
his pride and his sensitive dignity of mind made objections 
which he had not yet decision to overcome; and although 
indeed the general nature of his enquiries endeared him 
to his species, yet it also deepened his contempt for what- 
ever was base or mean, and widened the separation be- 
tween himself and the mass of the world, while it in- 
flamed his imagination, and increased his love for medita- 
tive solitude. 

The only plan his mind suffered itself now to entertain, 
was the old one of some advantageous marriage, whereby 
the honours of his birth and title might in ‘ome measure 
be exchanged for wealth, by an union with a house of 
lower rank. But here again his previous objectién to 
venture again into society, and to seek for such an object, 
and his proud reluctance to the pursuit, were now in- 
creased into absolute repugnance, by still intruding fan- 
cies regarding the beautiful vision of the Mark, which 





have no objection to your having a female servant, but 


stream of light which passed between the birch trees, 
the features of the lovely unknown who had so long 
dwelt upon his imagination. 

“ My Lord Arnwood,” said the sweet girl, with perfect 
self-possession, but much apparent anxiety, “ have you 
seen my father, Mr. Waltham, to-night? Excuse my 
presumption, but I am obliged to waive ceremony at the 
present moment.” 

“ T have not,” said Arnwood ; “ but say, what has hap- 
pened to him? You seem agitated.” 

“ Ah, my lord,” said the young lady imploringly, 
“ do not detain me. I must endeavour to find my father.” 
* But why this agitation ? your father will doubtless 
return.” 

“ I know not the precise meaning of my own appre- 
hensions, but my poor father is in a strange state of 
mind.” 

“ Let me assist you in seeking him,” said Arnwood, 
while they proceeded silently together ; “ but what rea- 
son have you for going in this direction? this road leads 
towards New Hall.” 

“ ] cannot well account for my fears, but my father 
has been some time gone, and J dread his meeting with 
the owner of yonder mansion, Mr. Bolton.” 

“ Why, lady ? there is something mysterious in this.” 
“T cannot tell you now, my lord. I do not fully know 
myself; perhaps my fears may deceive me. Alas! he 
is nowhere to be seen, and the night is cold, and—” 
The lady looked round her and then in Arnwood’s 
face while she spoke, as if feeling the impropriety of her 
situation; but the look was so touchingly imploring, 
that he seized her extended hand as if transfixed to the 
spot, and was for some moments unable to speak. 

“ I think there is much of my own weakness in all 





mingled with his cherished recollections, and now more 
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she said. at length, lavine one hand on her|even in that burying ground behind Arnwood castle, by |by the wearer; and that his virtues, whatever their na- 
red | im to ret in the other, “ for-} the permission ‘of your own lady mother, when you]}ture or extent, were, at all events, not those of an abste- 
tiny poor heart-broken father is the| were absent on your travels? Why was my favourite | mious anchorite. 
I have lett in the world.” | daughter the victim of a villain who now glories in pros-}| Hulson’s late years had been passed chiefly, as we 
clito find your father,” said Arnwood,| perity, and rolls in wealth? And why was I, with my |may in common phraseology say—in the society of gen- 
“ But on this condition—that you will suffer}remaining child, afterwards wrecked upon this very tlemen—that is, of gentlemen who are every where to be 
1 to you for another moment by the light of| shore, while on our way to Holland, and planted by Pro-|met with by similar gentlemen—who go every where, 
: n, and on the sands before the door of the] vidence beside the ve ry man who had sought this retire-]and are up to every thing, and see every thing, and ridi- 
: I ment, thinking never to come in contact with us on|cule every thing that makes the least pretensions to cle- 
it nots my lord: and yet if you find my father, | earth vation of sentiment—and who vie with cach other in the 
mayv—I will’ and with these words she turned “Gracious Providence!” exclaimed Arnwood, half}coarseness and heartlessness of bachelor sentiments and 
3 Ar wly withdrew down] mentall society. With respect to the place where such gentle- 
ad wa i i the shadows of the “Oh heaven and earth! what deerces are thine!’}men meet, we need not be particular, for they are known 
}continued the old man; and he threw up his arms like |to every body, from the parties and clubs in town, to the 
s A re Arnwood proceeded} Lear, in the agony of his spirit. race grounds and watering places. But Hulson had 
‘ { th w haste towards “ But fortune will yet turn round her unsteady wheel,” | been of late (for it is needless to mince the matter) a 
une \ ere as he went,|said Arnwood, scarcely knowing what he said. good deal of rogue—but then there are degrees in roguery 
rch Ashe passed} “ Look abroad in the world,’ Mr. Waltham continued, |as well as in other accomplishments ; and among a crowd 
t 1, alt 1 the moon was nearly | with a calmness that was affecting, “ and you will see]of men who have each a share of this quality, or at 
ven ra enter it by a] the very contrary of your unsatisfactory assurance. Do}least, among whom integrity and worth are very scarce, 
it ) course t could n . Mr.| you not see that fortune, as we term it, pours favours{he was “ by no means without virtue ;” and in fact, 
ved rather to Ir. Bolton himselt.}into the lap of some, as if in spite of themselves, and]taking into account that he possessed very little, he shone 
i r turn y te ds the| often follows worthlessness with rewards, as if with a] forth occasionally as almost a saint, compared with his 
came unexpect nT figure pacing | zealous and determined profusion Do you not see that} associates. He had even, hackneyed as he was in the 
irds and forwards on the turf, in a nook of| there are others, yea, whole families, who, in spite of the ways of the world, a secret love of virtue and honesty, 
5 |inost anxious endeavours and the best laid plans, areJand an ambition to practise them when circun:*tances | 
\ \ "said a yoice aceosting him, in ‘l anareins d by the same fortune (call it what you will) un-} would allow him ;—but from a long intimacy with the ( 
rse broken t {til they and their calamities are at length swallowed up| worst side of human nature, he thought these a visionary 
‘A 1, sir, id Arnwood, drawing near in the great gult of destiny ?” kind of good for which a man need not ruin and make ; 
This is vi trange, m 1, that you should b “Tt may be so——” a fool of himself by adhering to them in a general way. 
D ! t this 1 rent “ Nay, it 18 so.” As for high sentiments and fine feelings, he acknowledg- " 
Why, & Why str ce?” said Arnwood, in sur-| “ Sometsmes. What you contend for, however, is the}ed that he had felt a twinge of them when he was \ 
Goed God! what is that in your hand?” lexistence of a mysterious and inevitable law; and this] young and raw, but he thought that, like religion, they 
a! yu the y jon? Li od blac }you cannot establish by a few insulated instances.” were only useful for the poor and the simple, who did a 
’ , Mr. Walthain ?” Waltham did not reply aloud, although his white lips|not understand how to live in the world. 1 
ry st ted the old ran, look-} ved as if in speech, and his companion concluded] Johnston, who sat at his elbow, was by no means so § 
\ that ishould be here at this} that the unsettled mind of the old man had wandered] praiseworthy a character as our friend Hulson, although I 
! i en ns dark to mie | trom the subject. he talked like an angel about every thing that was excel- n 
ve 1 Arnwood, takin When they arrived at the Pilot’s Mark, however, he}lent. The two worthies, however, were seated lovingly h 
\ \ daugh seeks you distract-| turned round, and gazing upon the young lord with aJtogether over their wine; while the squire—in whom U 
l solemn ¢ trnestness, “ The unfortunate,” said he, “ have a}they had of late observed an occasional change of man- s 
ter! My Agatha! So—oh God, that my]strange and sympathetic attraction to each other. }ner for which they could not account—had stolen out t 
tu nd lie struck his forehead inj Methinks your fate is to be in some measure linked]and taken a solitary turn in the shrubbery by the moon- 
}with mine. Remember this, my proud youth, there are |light, where he unexpectedly encountered Mr. Waltham, 
ythat fearful weapon, sir, or throw it from}some men whose whole existence is a demand upon one }as mentioned in the last chapter. c 
Y ” | virtue—/ortitude. Now, good night, my lord, good] “ What freakish faney is this, friend Bolton?” said 
‘ha, hat? and Mr. Waltham held} night.” Ifulson, peeping through between the candles, behind al 
ind lauehed wildly, as the moon shone | Arnwood stood in a sort of stupor for some time after}which he and Johnston sat, as the squire entered the el 
‘TP tell vou y lore he resumed, “ were| Mr. Walthain had lett him, and was. still pacing back-|room after his walk. “ By the little finger of Bacchus, I 
1 ‘ fatal steel in’ the depths of the} wards and forwards on the sands be fore the Mark, when] which has a tendency upwards, here are Johnston and 1 SI 
it » the fathomless sca, the monsters} he saw the door opeu, and the figure of Agatha Waltham |drinking ourselves into the best of humour in buinpers le 
) cast itupand bring it to me, until,}come gliding towards him. As she came forward, she]to the health of our worthy host, and other absent friends an 
, LT hiad fulfilled my destiny.” | pore sented her hand with the frank ease of true modesty, | (hiccup !),—while you, our said host, are abroad playing ra 
unaze ie by this linguage,” said Arnwood,] and uttered a few words of thanks for his attention to] will-o’-the-wisp over the moors and fens towards the seu, Rv 
the p features of the old man. “ Where|ter father. Arnwood absolutely trembled with a new]or walking the ghost under shadow of the black turrets gt 
, this d ( ud why do you wear it}and delicious emotion, He muttered his reply like one |of that frightful old castle beyond the wood. Here, let : 
inadream. He altogether forgot that it was by hisown] me fill for you—shall it be Madeira? claret is too cold mn 
tle bl * resumed he, looking at the wea | request she was there; and when, in another instant,}for aman who has been riding the bogs.” yo 
” «longed to my family from) she vanished like a spirit trom his eyes, he rushed sud-|  “ T return your compliment, gentlemen,” was all the no 
norial d strange traditions have been} denly from the spot, as if afraid of venting aloud the}squire could force himself to say, gulping down a bum- 
nwith it; IT know not distinetly their im-| extravagance of his strange intoxication. per of the liquor recommended. th 
t even the tales themselves—but this TE know, ae. “ Hey—hah—what !” exclaimed Hulson, shading his to 
not lose or get rid of it until L fulfil my fate.” CHAPTER XII eyes with his hand, as he fixed them as strongly as the be’ 
in a delusion, Mr. Waltham. ‘T'his is mere ne een muddled state of his faculties would allow him, upon the qu 
We must now take a peep into the small dining par-|squire’s countenance. “ Bolton—what the devil is the dee 
nfident in their ignorance are the young!"}lovr in Mr. Bolton’s house, which, together with its]matter? Have you seen a witch? By the foulest imp the 
ilmly. “ Pardon me, my lord ;” and as he} neighbouring and more magnificent apartment appro-|that ever grinned over a crag, your face is as pale as a 
ook hold of Arnwood’s arm, with strong emo-| priated to the same purpose, had, from the squire’s first}sheet or a shirt (it’s all the same), and your teeth chat- Bil 
Have J not lost every thing that was imine or{taking possession of New Hall, been the scene of such|ter like castancts. Lfere, man, another toothful—now, yo 
’s to lose?) Are tiot iny lands and mansions}ineessant devastation and extravagant consumption of|sir, as the mayor of Norwich said to the king, ‘ Hold up too 
ession of strangers? Were not the precious} viands and wine, as few fortunes could long support.| your head and look like a man!” : 
thers’ house sold by the hamimer of the) Of late, however, the company entertained had been} “ Do I look pale, Hulson?” said Bolton, recovering doy 
Has not the last of my once great wealth} comparatively very limited in number—and indeed was|himself, and striving to laugh it off; “ nonsense! I only eye 
vallow ip by the yawning deep? All, all gone} chictly confined to two persons ; one of whom was Lord | felt a little chill from the night air. Come, Johnston, oh | 
ut this aecursed dagger. Not b never could lose} Arnwood's old tutor, Mr. Johnston, who found it expe-| you look as sober as a sexton, and stare at me as if you ma 
dient to stick close to the squire, and even to join him|did not know me. ‘There—fill up like a brave fellow, pre 
strange,” said Arnwood, thoughtfully ; “ but}in his Bacchanalian habits, to an extent which the eco-}and take a pattern by Hulson, my excellent ‘ drouthy the 
ten to the Mark.” nomy of his own constitution by no means warranted,|cronie.’ Hulson, you’re a jewel of a drinker.” can 
ve may go to-night,” added Waltham, musing,}and which only seemed justitied by the greatness of the} “ I know Iam, I know I am—that’s right, Bolton,” the 
ough the fated man who was my ruin came out} stake for which he was playing; and the other was Mr.{eried Hulson, in drunken triumph at the compliment. of 
| before me—though he stood within reach of] Hulson, not altogether a saint, as the judicious reader | But you shan’t laugh us out of a tangible reason for tot 
dagger, my arm was restrained. ‘The time} may have surmised, yet still, perhaps, deserving a few|these night rambles. We must know where you have and 
by heaven was not come to accomplish my just} words of fair description. been riding astride your broomstick—for you are not the we 
; Joshua Hulson, as he appeared at present at the}same man of late. You were as white in the gills when the 
‘anistortunes have aff ete d your mind,” said] squire’s table, was rather a well looking little man, with] you entered, as though Lady Arnwood’s ghost had risen the 
ol, carnestly, “ and IT fear you are deceiving|a knowing black eye, a good shrewd eyebrow, and the]up among the cliffs below, and brouglit you nolens volens In, | 
ourself, even to crime,” a central and prominent teature of his countenance, which |to Hail Hill, and tossed you over that ugly long dark you 
“How can T help seeing the manifest indications of] his companions elegantly called the handle of his face,|lighthouse looking what do you call it, the Pilot’s Mark.” ac 
in the events of my own history? Why did my an-|of a consistence and colour, which, if not absolutely re-| “ Johnston, have you nothing to say?” said the squire, han 
dic upon this coast, while T was proceeding tof sembling Master Bardolph’s, at least showed that youth,]turning off the ¢ free enquiries’ of the merrier of his . 
stunation almost coutrary? Why was she buried] and youth’s soundness, had been left considerably behind | guests ; “let us have a fair division ef the talk as well con 
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as of the wine. 
conversation was during my absence.” 


“ We ’ve just had a beautiful dispute about virtue—ha, | subject.” 


ha, ha,” shouted Hulson. “ It is quite refreshing, as the 
canters say, to get into company with a saint. 


torial, and let us have a glass of wine and a change ot 


“With all my heart—come, Mr. Excellence,” said 


But the} Hulson, resuming his good humour and turning to John- 


worst of it is, I’ve seen rather too much to be done,{ston, * join us at least in swallowing what stands betore 


even by so good a spokesman as our friend Johnston] us. 


here, so it is thrown away upon me.” 


Upon my honour I should not have the least malic« 
against you, if you would only, for common sense and 


“ J am glad to hear that you had a lecture read to you| decency's sake, confess yourself to be a rascal.” 


in my absence, friend Hulson,” said Mr. Bolton ; “ and 
] think you would do well to be a little more guided by 
the doctrines and precepts of Mr. Johnston.” 


* We are none of us what we ought to be, Mr. Hul- 
son,” said Johnston with a penitent look, and at the 
saine time holding his glass to be filled; “ men are but 


“ ] would not willingly say an uncivil thing to you,}men.” 


Mr. Hulson,” said Johnston, “ for you are a friend of 
our worthy host, for whom I have the highest respect ; 
but I am sorry to observe that you almost despise the 
very name of virtue and morality, and seem to treat the 
most beautiful precepts with pertect contempt.” 

“ Perfect contempt !—you ’re very right—perfect con- 
tempt—ha, ha,” said Hulson. “ Now that was a very 
well turned period. III tell you what it is, ] am much 
about as great a rogue as my neighbours, and J don’t 
wish to say any thing particularly uncivil; but I do at 
least despise cant and humbug, and preaching about 
morals, when there is nothing for it but talk—and I 
sha’n’t have my wine soured on the passage by a lecture 
on what no one present, in my belief, has any fair right 
to pretend to.” 

“ Mr. Hulson, that is a very irreverent way of speak- 
ing,” said Johnston. “If you were a man of sense, you 
would always defend and stand up for virtue and bene- 
volence, whether you practised them or not.” 

“ Should I? ha, ha—well, so I would, to schoolboys 
and pretty maidens, if the latter did not sometimes make 
me swerve a bit; but I am sure I would not trouble my- 
self talking much about it to such reprobates gs you, un- 
less it were in jest. No, no—the lawyer’s seals and sig- 
natures, the world’s opinion at hand, and the hangman’s 
halter in straight perspective, are the only things for 
us gentlemen who are going the broad way. So, John- 
ston, don’t think to gammon me. I’ve heard enough of 
the world’s talk in my time.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, Hulson,” said Mr. Bolton, “ ‘ as- 
sume a virtue,’ at least, as Shakspeare adviscs, for decen- 
cy's sake.” 

“ Confound your decency,” exclaimed Hulson ; “ it is 
all decency together, and assumption too, and nothing 
else, and that is what I complain of; and are men of ex- 
pericnee and knowledge, like you and myself, Bolton, to 
sit here and listen daily to the preaching, about excel- 
lence and virtue, of a man who thinks to bamboozle me 
into an admiration of him on the score of a love of mo- 
rality, merely by talking prettily about it—when I could 
rwear from that very thing, @ priori, that he is the 
greatest rogue of the three of us ?” 

“ What do you mean, sir?” said Johnston, endeavour- 
ing to appear indignant. “ What have I said to offend 
you, Mr. Hulson, or to deserve such names? You did 
not use to be quarrelsome in your cups.” 

“No more I am, sir methodist, but I'd quarrel with 
the devil if he’d offer to humbug me to my face, and try 
to make me believe him an angel of light, when I know 
better; but as for you, sir, you have not the spirit to 
quarrel for the sake of an odd werd of truth, even for 
deceney’s sake, as you say, and yet you are the worst of| 
the three, sir, you know you are.” 

“Hulson, what is that you say about the three,” 
said Mr. Bolton; “ this is nothing but calling names ; 
you have drank your wine, but you had better not go 
too far with this sort of language.” 


“ Mr. Bolton,” said Hulson, thrusting his two hands] of the noble youth. 
down to the bottom of his breeches pockets, his black} young baron’s poverty-—which was bad enough, after you 


eyes glancing towards the squire with drunken energy, 


“IT know I am sitting here with my legs under your|as to his qualities, insinuating that he was every thing 
mahogany, drinking your wine, and I know that | am}that was contemptible, so as to make Bolton, and even 


pretty considerably drunk—but are you about to forfeit 


the little good opinion I have of you, by assuming the} thus disappointed Bolton of forming a connection, which 
cant of those who have not the spirit to call things by] would have been acreditanda salvation to him. Now, sir, I 
their right names, and upholding this new acquaintance] say that Lord Arnwood behaved like a gentleman, as he 
Will you pretend] has shown himself, and a man of honour and spirit—and 
to tell me that we are not three very tolerable rogues,| that you were the cause of this quarrel.” 


of yours in his abominable whine ? 


and will it mend the matter, if, by canting about virtue, 


We attempt to hide that fact from ourselves or even from] “ but I can only say I had no motive in speaking what I 
Nay, don’t interrupt me, nor turn white in| thought the truth, but friendship to Mr. Bolton.” 
“ Friendship! pish—there now, Bolton,” added Hul-| morning as this? 


the world ? 
the face about it, as you were to-night when you came 


in, for a man must speak the truth sometimes, and if} son, turning to his host—“ By heaven! this man would 
you cannot stand it any longer, and have something like} cant the hangman from his purpose with the rope round | : 
a conscience, why cut the connection at once, shake} his neck; and still you are silent! 
: ther glass of wine to drown care, for this house will soon | t 


hands with Satan manfully, and turn a new leaf.” 


“ But there is a deal of ditference between men for all 
that.” 

"“ Well now, sir, drink your wine, and don’t be too 
severe upon poor human nature,” said Johnston fawn- 
ingly. ‘ You know you are not backward in confessing 
that you are a little of a rogue yourself.” 

“ Yes, but you have a dove for roguery, and a taste for 
crooked ways, and I have not, and that makes all the 
difference. I am bad enough, God knows,” added Hul- 
son, bitterly, ‘and J know it; but, by heavens, it goes 
to the bottom of my stomach to be called rogue, and be 
at the same time lectured on morality by you.” 

“ My dear fellow,” said Mr. Bolton, interfering, “ will 
you remember that this is my house, and that Mr. John- 
ston is my guest; and although you have taken your 
wine freely, do let us enjoy ourselves and be good 
friends.”’ 

“ T ‘ll be friends to no man, sir,” said Hulson, getting 
sober in his anger, “ who offers to speak of religion and 
virtue in my presence, with no better pretence to the 

practice of them than any one of us here. I am sober 
enough stil] not to suffer my understanding to be insult- 
ed by cant. If weare men of the world, and have mad 

our money as we could, and got on in our own Way, in 
the name of reason let us at icast talk fairly to cach 
other.” 

A dead pause here occurred for some minutes, while 
the squire, who was on the fidgets to talk to Johnston 
apart about something that lay heavy on his mind, look- 
ed across to him with a disconcerted and even wild look ; 
while Hulson, with his brows drawn down and his mouth 
drawn up, sat watching them both with an expression of 
piercing enquiry shooting from his black eyes. 
“ Why don’t you speak ?” he at length said, in a tone 
that made the others start—* 1 will be at the bottom of 
this look-language, Mr. Johnston: and since I have got 
on this subject at last, I must tell you that as clever a 
fellow as | think myself, I positively do not understand 
your motive for causing the quarrel between our friend 
Bolton, and Lord Arnwood over the way. Now, sir, as 
Mr. Bolton and I are older acquaintances than you and 
he are,—and as I have a strong notion, by these looks 
between you, and these night wanderings, that you are 
striving to help my friend to some job that he is not yet 
bad enough to undertake—I_ shall take the liberty of in- 


Come, gentlemen, let me hear what your} know we are not saints—but come, don’t be so inquisi-| it off, flounced indignantly out of the room towards his 


sleeping apartment. 

“There must be something rotten in the state of Den- 
mark after all,” said Mr. Bolton thoughtfully, a few mo- 
ments after the exit of that gentleman—* when my old 
friend Hulson has taken the alarm. In truth, I don’t 
feel well, Mr. Johnston, and what I was going to say to 
you has all gone out of my head. You will excuse me, 
but I must retire.” 

_ If you are ill, sir,” said the othe r, now taking cou- 
rage, “you were best to retire of course. But if the 
drunken impertinence of a man whi is only jealous be- 
cause he is not consulted, while another is preferred, Le 


“ So they are, that is a very profound saying, friend,”] sufficient to tie your tongue or make you waver in your 
replied Hulsén, lecring at the other with contempt.|purpose—you have less decision, or, to speak phunly, 


more weakness of character than I imagined.” 

“ Leave me, sir,” said Bolton, in strong agitation ; “ de- 
cision must be built upon thought—to-night I am con- 
fused and unwell—we shall talk further—toe 


bed !”” 


bed—to 


——<> 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Meanwhile, although the spirits of Lord Arnwood and 
Agatha Waltham were considerably raised, since their 
short interview of the previous night, the situation of the 
latter in the Pilot’s Mark, to which we now return, was 
by no means to be envied. Among other evils that 
pressed of late upon her heart and extinguished — the 
hopes of youth, poverty with its iron gripe and chilling 
calculations was tast circumscribing edhe narrow meansto 
which she looked for some relict from her present strange 
and irksome situation. ‘The household cares of her lit- 
tle frugal establishment, she, though so young, had 
taken entirely upon herself, from tenderness to her 
father, upon whose mind his misfortunes had made such 
impression that he was becoming every hour more inca- 
pable ot « nteying into the most common aftairs, either of 
his family, or of a world from which he thought himself 
destined soon to be withdrawn. 

A single purse of specie, which had been saved to him, 





when all else was lost, by the shrewd foresight of the ho 
nest Scot, had been so much drawn upon on their settling 
themselves in the Mark, that she almost entirely de- 
pended for their subsistence upon the produce of the 
sea; which the faithful Macara and his companion ran- 
sacked for their support, selling the produce at the near- 
est market town, whence they usually returned with the 
small stock of provisions necessary for the economical 
establishment. Of late, however, since the accession of 
Mary Reynolds and her infant to their number in the 
Mark—and from the accidents of the sea and the wea- 
ther, which make the simple occupation of the fisherman 
as uncertain as the speculations ot those who cast their 
nets for the favours of fortune, on a much more artificial 
surface and by a much more complex mode—the purse 
of the old gentleman had been reluctantly applicd to 
more than once, and Agatha dreaded having recourse to 
it again, afraid to enquire into the actual state of their 


finances. 








sisting upon your saying this very instant what made 
you take such pains to cause the quarrel with the young 
lord—in which I myself was not free from blame. ‘This 
do I for the sake of all parties.” 

“T cause the quarrel with Lord Arawood, sir?” said 
Johnston quailing—* I deny any such thing, and I ap. 
peal to Mr. vg 

“ Appeal to me, sir,’ said Hulson, thumping the 
table, “ and to no one else, until Iam satisfied. I choose 
to be the judge myself, for you abused my opinion also 
Not only did you dwell upon the 





”? 





had eaten his bread for years—but poison our thoughts 


myself, treat him cursedly ill, that is the truth; and you 


Well, give me ano-|« 


€ 


She sat this morning, therefore, in her little window 
in the turret, watching the arrival of Murdoch and his 
boat, eager to know 
She observed at length the boat approach the shore, but 
it did not come in towards the Pirate’s Creek as usual, 
the men appearing to wish to land on the contrary side 
of the little point, and further down in the bay. ; 

Agatha was so anxious that, contrary to the wish of 
her tather, she set off alone to meet Murdoch, and learn 
what he had caught. The morning was not sunny, but 
the air was still and sultry; and though she was glad of 
an excuse to go abroad in the daylight, she neither felt the 
odorous smell of the country, nor the usual fresh breeze 
from the sea, and the whole sky, as she tripped along the 
sands towards the boat, seemed dull and portentous. 
“'There now, Will Wathersheet,”’ said Murdoch to 
his companion, as they drew in shore, “ just starboard a 
wee, an’ steer for that black stane wi’ the towrie on the 


what was his morning’s success, 


tap o’t like a miller’s bonnet—an’ so we ’Il slip up to the 


Mark by the back way, for Miss Agatha watches us 


like pussey when we come in by the creek, an’ I'm per- 
“Tamsorry you think so, sir,” said Johnston cootly—| fect black ashamed to be coming hame at this time o’ day, 
wi’ nicol nacthing in the boat, like a fule.” 


’ 


“Who can help it man,” said Weathersheet, “such a 
” tis easily seen that you are no re- 
rular-bred fisherman, or you would not keep grumbling 
it a summer calm or a cross-current. But, hilloa! who 


‘omes yonder? By the beard of old Neptune, Murdoch, 





here is the wench that you’re singing of in your very 


“ My dear Hulson,” said Mr. Bolton, somewhat dis-] be too bad for me to sct my foot in, after all I have seen !”| sleep, coming down on the sands towards us like a king 





concerted, “ I am not used to see you in this vein. J]—and co saying, he filled a flowing glass, and drinking | fisher.” 
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Wathersheet, but ye re a poor judge o° a woman. 
a deevelish ue ler yud 0 sh sooumng dna the 
sea than ye are o’ warm bitso’ | ce the women, fair 
fa’ them Starboard your helm, Will.” 

“ Starboard it is; but I don’t know what I’m doing for 


listening to you—you’re always singing, or rhyming, or 


about something.” 


raving 

“ eh but, Will, they’re warm sonsie creatures, the las- 
sles—pulr things ~an’ a yvreat contort to a man, espe- 
cially when he’s down in the mouth, an’ like to take the 
drunts at the war It just does me gude to think about 
them in my afflict . das for singing or rhyomng, 
man, if 1 w i iour’d this morning for my 
bad luck, Td si you a lilt to the tune o’ * Ranting 
roaring Willi i] goes on a Chance :— 


W ermingles a 
And points to good fortune at hand 
heru uth 1 I 


My heart couk 


For the smile o 





“ Now that’s no sae bad aff hand. Hard a-port, Will—” 


“Hard a-port—Fend off there, Murdoch, and give 
over your chanting It’s not luc ky to be singing in this 
ugly calm over our empty boat.” 

“Od! exclaimed Murdoch, jumping ashore. “ Dll be 
whuppet if that’s not Miss Agatha hersel’ coming down 
to que stion us, when we have na a john-dory in the boat. 
Will! faith you must speak up this tune.” 

“(im no orator, Mr. Murdoch, particularly when the 
world’s tide is ebbing—so just give it to the lady yourself, 
either in prose or rhyme.” 

“ Well, lads,” said Agatha, coming forward, “ what 
luc k to-day ?” 

“ Meeserable, mem! meeserable !’’ said Murdoch. 

“That is untortunat 

“We might as weel fish in Mary Reynolds's potatoe 
tub as try it this tide, mem,” continued the Scot. “ The 


swell is a’ frae the suthert, and the sea Is as white as 


gruel, an’ ye'll as soon bring up the glistening 


al as ony sort o’ fish off this shore 


meal 
pearls or the red cor 
the day.” 

“ And do you think it will not be better by the night's 
tide ’” said Agatlia. 

“ Will Wathersheet says that there’s the swell o’ a blast 
aff the eastert; an’ if that be true our bit cobble will no 
do muckle gude next tide, I'm thinking.” 

“ITs that the case, William ?” 
sailor. 

“ It’s moral certain, ma’am,” said Weathersheet, proud 


said she, addressing the 


of being spoken to.“ It’s sure to blow fresh and cast up 
a sea before midnight; and yet there was Mr. Macara 
here singing about the lassies as we came in, just like a 
mermaid betore a storm—and that promised no good luck, 
as I told him.” 

“ Hoot, mem, never heed Will Wathersheet,” said 
Maeara; “he has no sense; an’ as for my rhyming an’ 
singing, faith it’s a’ the comfort I hae whyles when the 
worl’ girns against me.” 

Agatha returned home to the Mark with feelings of 
great concern and anxicty. It was no longer a question 
of retrenchment and economy, for actual want now 
stared them in the face ; and, in spite of the buoyancy of 
youth, and the brightness of youthful hope, she shrank in 
terror at the She saw she could not defer for 
an hour longer applying to her father to dole out to her 
from the remains of his little store, the means of obtain- 
ing a supply of provisions, from the nearest market, 
Sut how to set about 


prospe ct. 


which was immediately needed. 
that, and etfect it without again rousing the old man’s 
feelings, to an extent which she feared to contemplate, 
batiled all her ingenuity. 

Her meditations on the 
ing her father of her necessities were mingled with sad 
apprehensions of the future as she sat musing at the win- 
dow; and then vague thoughts of Lord Arnwood, and 


most delicate mode of inform- 


scarcely suppressed wishes for another opportunity of! 
meeting him, induced her to Jook involuntarily towards 
the castle, but in vain, for a sight of him until the day 
was fur advanced. She was surprised to find that her 
father did not walk out as usual to-day, nor indeed had 
she met him at all, as he partook of his slight dinner in 
his own chamber, in which, however, it was nothing un- 
usual for him to confine himself for days together. At 
length, taking courage, she went and tapped at the door, 





and entering, found him, as usual, sitting occupied with 


WALTHAM. 








lis tew books and papers, which were his chief consola- 
tion. 

“ Agatha, my love, is it you 
her; “come in and sit beside me. In truth I blame my- 
self for not enquiring for you, and I am glad you have 
Sit down, my child, and let me look 


he said, as he admitted 


come of yourself: 
al you.” . 

“T am delighted to see you so well, and so happy, 
father,” said Agatha, “ yet, indeed, | think my disturb- 
ing you will be nothing the worse for either of us, for I 
longed to see you.” 

“ Pid you, my dear child? heaven make you happy ! 
How like you are to your he avenly mother this moment, 
uy sweet Agatha! I had just been meditating upon 
her and her virtues, and that future world where she is 
now dwelling with spirits of light and glory ; and where 
I am soon to follow her. And yet, the meditation was 
itun end, and thou hast relieved my solitude again like 
in earthly angel. Grd be gracious to thee, my child ;°— 
and the old man melted into tears as he gazed upon 
her. 

“ Father,” she said, shedding tears with him: “I am 
happy to find you so calm even while you are affected so 
deeply. And now, telline how you have spent your day 
in this chamber. Surely you are too solitary.” 

“Solitude is good and becoming in my circumstances, 
Agatha, for I have had my time of pleasure and joy, such 
is the world has to give, and now it is time to consider 
my past lite. I have rioted with the rich in my day, and 
laughed loud with the wanton and the high fed, and glo- 
ried in my possessions with the thoughtless and the extra- 


vagant. I was in my time one of the 


* Gay, licentious, proud, 
W hom pleasure, power, and affluence surround,’ 


—yes, amidst a world where there is much of sadness 
and suffering, poverty and privation, and where the bit- 
ter tear of the afflicted, shed in private and on the sleep- 
less pillow, is seen only by Him who turns not away 


from misfortune and sorrow—and where the groans of 


those who have no helper on earth enter only into the 
cars of the Almighty. 1 was too ignorant of human suf- 
fering, and too thoughtless, to be good. I was too confi- 
dent in wealth, to feel a sympathy founded on personal 
apprehension. 
wretched mortals, whose trust is in the spider’s web; for, 
as Job saith, ‘ we are but of yesterday, and know nothing, 
because our days upon the earth are a shadow.’ ” 

“ But you were once happy with us, dear father, when 
Brussels, and when we had no wretched 





we were in 
cares for subsistence, and my mother was so amiable, and 
Eliza was so alas !”” 


“ Yes—true. Like the same Job, ‘when the AI- 
mighty was yet with me, when my children were about 
me, my root was spread out by the waters, and the dew 
lay all night upon my branch,’—but well may I say now, 
‘] was not in safety, neither had I rest, neither was I 
quiet, yet trouble came,’-—and now I have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing what is the portion of my cup, and I am 
resigned and ready.” 

“Father, do not talk thus mysteriously—surely some- 
thing may yet be done for us, to restore you to happi- 
ness.” 

“ Nothing can be done, Agatha, until my fate is ful- 
filled; but 1 have prayed earnestly to heaven for strength 
to bear all. From the silence and solitude of this cham- 
ber I have bent my knees with tears to the Most High, 
imploring him to forgive me the sin that I seem im- 
pelled to commit, and to bear the frightful consequences 
like a man, until my struggling spirit is, perhaps, on the 
seaffold of the criminal, forced from its frail tenement, 
and carried toa future and an unknown world.” 

“Gracious heavens, father! what talk you of crimi- 
nals and scaffolds! Oh! what horrible delusion is this ? 
Think of your virtuous life, and your good name; 
think of my mother who is in heaven, and of me and my 
poor sister. ‘Think of the God above us, and the world 
through which we are to struggle; and do not harbour 
the thought of crime. Oh, father, your poor Agatha 
would break her heart at the bare idea.” 

“Be peaceful and resigned, my child,” said Mr. Wal- 
tham, striving to affect calmness. “'The time at least is 
yet somewhat distant, although last night it seemed 
near. But I have prayed, and have obtained some assur- 
ance that the period has not yet arrived. But tell me, 
Agatha, did not I see you outside on the sands to-day ?” 

“Yes, sir, But it was only for a moment. I went 
out to know what fish had been caught, for I was so 
anxious 

“And why so anxious, my love? I have often told 
you that anxiety about human events is gross folly, for we 





But heaven laughs at the ignorance of 


have no power over them. ‘The measure of good and 
evil is meted out to us, and in respect of our little traftic 
lin the produce of the sea, were you not already awar 
of its uncertainty ?” 

“ But, sir, our provisions are all consumed, and Mur. 
doch has caught nothing these two days, and I shall 
require a little of the gold you have left to send to mar- 
ket immediately. ‘That is the cause of my troubling 
you.” 

“Certainly, my love. Agatha, are you aware that 
My God!” he exclaimed, as he brought out th 
purse from a little trunk, “there is but one piece left. 
The other was given for repairs to the boat. My child! 
my child! 

“ Oh, IT see it all—I see it all,” continued Mr. Waltham, 
rising and pacing the room in much agitation. “ Go, 
my darling! go and buy provisions. ‘There—it is the 
last piece, and the consummation of all things is at 
hand !”” 

“T cannot leave you in this spirit, father.—I wi! 
not !” 

“Go, my child, and do not try either to tempt or to 
resist me. What saith Job,‘ Shall we receive good at 
the hand of God and shall we not also receive evil ”’ 
No! the draught that heaven affords to man has always 
been, and always will be, a mixed draught; and the cup 
that is appointed for us we must drink. Away, my 
child. What a flash of lightning was that! The very 
storm that is gathering in the sky is a further evidence.— 
Away, Agatha—lct me reflect, let me prepare, for tlic 
hour is come !” 








—f>— 
CHAPTER XIV. 
The feeling with which Lord Arnwood had seen 


Agatha on the level sand in the moonlight, as mentioned 
betore, and beheld her vanish from his eyes, as she 
flitted across the little space between the gate of his plan- 
tation where they met, and the Pilot’s Mark, which she 
entered, was of a kind to which he had been alto- 
gether unused of late years. Even the few words she had 
spoken sunk deeply into his heart; and the unreserved 
opportunity he had enjoyed of contemplating that counte- 
nance, and reciprocating glances with those eyes on 
which he had dwelt so long in imagination as on a de- 
lightful vision, filled him with sensations that resembled 
intoxication. A reality seemed to be disclosed to him in 
female perfection, and a felicity made apparent in female 
society, which, betove, he had only contemplated in his 
Even now, however, there mingled somewhat 
inpresstons. 


dreams. 
of the visionary and fantastic with his 


fancy into the form of Miss Waltham. Still it was de- 
lighful to dwell upon the pleasing idea that—alone as he 
had thought himself in the world, and vague or dark as 
were his prospects—there might be one being who 
seemed, as he flattered himself, capable of reciprocating 
his feelings, and to whom his future fate would not be 
uninteresting. 

“ What can there be in the sound of woman’s voice ?” 
he said to himself, as with spirits of unusual lightness he 
strode along the moonlight cliffs towards home—* which 
has the power thus torelieve men’s desponding thoughts, to 
melt their natures, and lighten their hearts into tenderness 
and joy. What witchery is there in her mere presence! 
what music in her soothing speech! what charm in her 
glance of interest and sentiment! what raptures in her 
smile!—which in all ages has been celebrated for its 
effects upon man in his moments of the deepest sadness, 
or the most intolerable oppression.” And from these 
generalising reflections he turned as he paced along— 
sometimes glancing towards the sea on his right, on 
which the moon shone dimly far towards the horizon, 
and sometimes through the vistas of the trees in his own 
grounds on the left—to a more intense consideration of 
the face and form of her from whom he had just parted; 
until the warmth of his fancy, as he looked upwards and 
around, led him to think with the poet, that the very 
forms and features of nature sympathised in his admira- 
tion. 

The feelings of Agatha Waltham were as deeply en- 
gaged upon her return to the Mark, as those of Arn- 
wood, and this short interview with a youth on whom 
her fancy had so much dwelt since the night when he 
was brought to her wounded and insensible, was a gratiti- 
cation to her cherished feelings, and a relief to her spi- 
rits,as precious as Arnwood could have wished in his 
warmest moments of intoxication. Her father had re- 
tired to bed, and she mounted to her little chamber in 
the turret, and seating herself at the narrow window 





Agatha—the Agatha whom he loved—was a being of 
his own creation, enchanted by the strong magic of 
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watched the young man’s progress homeward as far as 
she could see him by the uncertain light of the moon, 
with feelings of pure maidenly interest, yet real though 
unsuspected passion. ‘The pleasing fancies of the mo- 
ment were so delicious, that, like Arnwood himself, she 
took no thought either of the difference of circumstances 
in life that parted them, or of the worldly folly of the 
dreara she was indulging; but afler watching at her 
window until she could no longer trace the receding form 
of him, whose respectful manner, yet ardent looks, were 
so flattering to her in her present low estate, she soon 
after retired to rest, with her heart lighter than usual, 
and her thoughts busy with the lofty and beautiful ima- 
yinings of youth. 

When Arnwood awoke next morning, he thought the 
sun shone more cheerfully in at the chamber window 
than it had done for months past; that the woods 
waved around with a calmer beauty, and that he himself 
enjoyed a purer sense of delight than he had ever expe- 
rienced since he lett the home of his boyhood. Even the 
sea rolled placid and glorious in its morning beauty in 
the distance; and the stalwart and antique shape of the 
Pilot's Mark shot up between his view and the harsh 
lines of Hail Hill with a picturesque effect which he had 
never observed before. Undignified as it was compared 
with the stately castle in which he dwelt, it seemed to 
him at that moment to contain the pure and simple spirit 
of all earthly felicity. 

His mind was now roused and stimulated, as if by 
some magical influence, and became again occupied 
with plans and prospects for the future ; and having re- 
ceived an invitation to dine with his mother’s venerated 
friend, Mr. Stone, the rector, he determined at once, 
with a spirit and decision for which he could not then 
account, to consult with him regarding a measure which 
he already proposed immediately undertaking. He did 
not meet Mr. Waltham on the shore, as he wished, 
although he had looked for him all the morning ; and 
towards the afternoon, dressing himself with a care now 
unusual to him, he set off on horseback towards the 
classical retirement of the clergyman, which Arnwood 
loved and respected because it was as ancient and gloomy 
as his own old castle. 

As he proceeded thither, and was already nearly three 
miles from Arnwood, he perceived on the road before him 
the figure of Mr. Bolton coming towards him, also on 
horseback—this being the first time he had seen him 
since their quarrel. ‘There was something of embarrass- 
ment in his meeting alone on the road with a man, 
between whom and himself there had occurred so many 
circumstances of reluctant intimacy, proposed connec- 
tion, subsequent insult, and angry midnight strife ; and 
Arnwood was just reflecting, with a feeling of self-con- 
tempt, upon the escape he had had from a connection 
with a man whom he had now learnt to look upon with 
horror. The object of his meditations, however, drew 
near, and eyed him, as Arnwood supposed, as if he 
meant to speak. He was correct, for when they met, 
the squire turned his horse’s head, and, raising his hat, 
stood still in apparent embarrassment. All Arnwood’s 
aristocratic pride and moral indignation mounted into 
his eyes as he observed this, and instead of evincing any 
inclination to retern in the most distant manner Bolton’s 
salute, or to listen to what he meant to say, he merely 
gazed at him with a look of contemptuous astonishment, 
amounting to something more than the cut direct of 
fashion, and passed on. 

Armwood would have thought no more about this in- 
cident, merely considering it one of the evidences of the 
radical degradation of mind, and heartless forwardness of 
bad men, had he not met on the road, as he proceeded, 
several gentleman on horseback, some of whom he had 
formerly seen at Bolton’s, as also carriages and other ve- 
hicles containing company, evidently proceeding to New 
Hall. ‘This caused him to reflect upon several past oc- 
currences which it gave him little pleasure to recall, and 
also upon several circumstances in which he could not 
help feeling that his own fortune, as well as that of his 
interesting friends of the Pilot's Mark, was at present too 
liable to be affected by this worthless man. 

When Mr. Bolton arrived at home after passing Lord 
Amwood on the road, he found letters from London and 
several notes, which had been received by the servants in 
his absence, the perusal of which seemed to give him 
serious concern, and to change the feelings with which 
he expected to have celebrated this his birth-day into the 
anxiety of disappointment and apprehension. A letter 
from his law agent in London, giving him private inform- 
ation of a considerable pecuniary loss, scarcely wounded 
lis feelings so deeply as the contents of the notes, which 


several individuals and families of respectability with 
whom he had a slight acquaintance, and whom he had 
invited to visit him, and partake of the entertainment 
provided to celebrate this day. 

The loss of his money was to Bolton a heavy enough 
blow, but the mean ambition of which he partook with 
others of his class, received a still more paintul check, by 
those whose acquaintance he was desirous of making de- 
clining his invitation in the decided manner which their 
refusals intimated. Added to this, the insulting contempt 
with which Arnwood had just treated his attempted ad- 
dress, when he meant to have tried the effect of an apology 
for his former conduct, stung him to the quick, and, as 
he dwelt upon them, made him almost furious from deep- 
felt mortification. 

“ Becky,” he said to his sister, as she came whisking 
past him through the parlour, in which he w as*walking 
trom side to side in solitary agitation, his feelings also 
regarding Mr. Waltham of the Mark mixing with and 
rendering his reflections almost intolerable,—* Becky, 
whither art thou hurrying ? How is it that you are so 
constantly busy that you are never to be spoken to ?” 

“You know what | have to do this morning, Robert,” 
she said ; “ how can I have time to talk when there is the 
whole house to look after? And such a dinner as must 
be on the table by six—and here it is nearly four o’clock 
already !” 

“Curse the dinner! Haven’t you servants ?” 

“ But there are twenty things that I must be attending 
to myself, and when such people are coming as you have 
asked, one must take some pains to entertain them; or 
we shan’t have a decent acquaintance except that ever- 
lasting Hulson, and that eternal Johnston. You know 
you went and picked a quarrel with the handsome lord 
of the old castle below, at the very time when I thought 

It was very bad of you, brother, and very un- 
fortunate, and - 

“ Are you going to reproach me too ?’ 

“No, Robert, but one can never get speech of you for 
those men who are always with you. I have not even 
time to reproach you, if I were willing. But now, as 
there are ladies coming, I wish to be particular, and one 
so seldom sees a female face in the country that wg 

“Dont harass yourself about the ladies, Becky,” said 
Bolton with a bitter expression, “ they are not coming.” 
! Robert, not coming, do you say, after 


’ 





“ Not coming! 
all ?” exclaimed Miss Bolton, letting fall her bunchof keys 
and her cookery book with astonished disappointment. 

“ There, convince yourself,” said he, thrusting the open 
apologies into her hand, and pacing the room rapidly. 

“The only people whom I cared about,” said the sister, 
“and to send apologies on the very day—what can this 
mean, Robert?” 

“T'll tell you what it is, Becky,” said the squire, 
standing at the opposite end of the room, with his back 
against the wall, his hands as far down into his lower 
pockets as he could thrust them, and his feet protruding 
on the floor considerably in advance of his body, “ it is 
rather a hard thing for me to say, on my own birth-day 
(and I am now six and thirty,) but I have a strong no- 
tion that I am a confounded villain, and, what is worse, 
that people begin to find it out.” 

“Good Heavens, Robert, what language is this?” 

“ It is time for me to say something of the kind my- 
self, when my guests begin to call me so in great can- 
dour and good humour at my own table.” 

“Who dares to talk so in this house ?”—said Miss 
Becky ; “and I toiling myself morning and night to see 
after the cooking for them—and the wine that they drink 
would drown a nation.” 

“Mr. Hulson told me so only last night,” said the 
squire; “good naturedly including himself and Johnston 
—calling us all respectable rogues, and plainly insinuat- 
ing that he thought himself the best of the three. But 
what was much harder to bear, after I had made up my 
mind, principally on your account, to apologise to Lord 
Arnwood, and try to bring him round again, he stared 
in my face this afternoon as I addressed him on the road, 
and passed on as contemptuously, as I should do to any 
one asking me for an alms.” 

“Heavens! and is there no hope then?—And Sir 
James is not coming, nor Lady Rooke—nor any of the 
Lenlies—nor 4 

At this moment the housekeeper entered in a bustle, 
with a string of enquiries relating to the dinner, and in- 
terrupted this interesting conversation. 


. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


As the evening advanced, and the gathering storm 





brought refusals, in the shape of cold apologies, from 





broke forth, although it was but little beyond the middle 


of summer, such a darkness enveloped the sky, as, to- 
gether with its yellow hue overhead, and its shitting con- 
trasts round the horizon, gave it something unusually 
awtul. At least so thought Mr. Waltham, who sat con- 
the turrets of the Mark ; and every roll of the thunder, 
echoing away among the hills, and every flash of light- 
ning across his eyes, as it clove the dull welkin, increased 
the agitation of his thoughts, and strung up his nerves 
into horrid resolution, So deeply impressed was his 
mind with the one consideration of the fulfilment of his 
destiny, that he thought the very heavens conspired to 
urge hin on to it; and as the sea began to roar tearfully 
in the distance, under the dark clouds, in obedience to 
the sweeping gusts of wind that whitened the tops of its 
great rolling masses—and as the lightning broke clear 


which shot up gloomily through the drifting rain—he 
unagined that the very war of the elements was meant 
to point out to him the crisis when, as he said, all was to 
be tulfilled. 

It was not, however, until late at night, when the storm 
had subsided, and only occasional flashes of lightning 
glimmered in the gloom, and the thunder growled tuintly 
at a distance over the sea, that Mr. Waltham sallied forth 
Although he 
considered that his poverty was now conclusive evidence, 
the last piece of gold having been changed, and the very 
sea refusing to furnish from its womb any further sub- 
sistence until he should work out the deerces of heaven 


to seck the accomplishment of his tate. 


—yet he said to himself, as, wrapped in his cloak, he pro- 
ceeded along the pathway towards New Hall— 

“JT will have a loken, as I have had hitherto, that I 
may know of a surety whether it is really this very night 
that 1 am to do the deed. Bolton, my enemy, is now, 
like Belshazzar of Babylon, feasting in his house and 
drinking wine out of golden goblets ; pe rhaps calling 
upon the gods to avitness his voluptuousness, and swear- 
ing in the face of heaven, by the great golden idol whom 
the world has set up and worships, that he will never be 
moved, but that his root shall strike deep in the earth, 
and his branches shoot forth like Lebanon. And if his 
hour be really arrived, and J be appointed to come upon 
him to-night in the midst of his glory, to execute ven- 
geance upon him as Darius the Mede executed the pro- 
phesied purpose of Jehovah upon the Babylonish king— 
thus will I know it—this shall ybe the shall 
come out and stand before me! Yea, if his hour be 
come, he will come out to meet me, even though the storm 
should unroot the churches,and although his table should 
be thronged with guest 
will leave his house, his warm rooms and his riotous 
triends, and encounter the heaviest blast that ever blew 
out of heaven, to obey the unseen bidding of the shadowy 
ministers of fate.” ; 

In the merntime, Mr. Bolton sat drinking with his 
ruests, and the noise of the storm raging without was 
drowned in the coarse laughter and loud talking within, 
as the wine circulated and sparkled, and Bacchanalian 
excitement reigned in the mansion. But he, at whose 
bidding had arisen the scene of revelry, was wasting his 
treasures, as it often happens, for the enjoyment of his 
guests, and his own misery. At least, in spite of all his 
efforts, he was abstracted, restless, and unhappy; swal 
lowed bumper after bumper in vain, endeavouring to 
drown mortification, and striving, by the excitement of 
drinking, to banish thought and enjoy the company of 
such friends as had condescended to come, and to eat 
and drink what he had provided. 

There was no adjourning to the drawing room, for 
there was no lady present but his sister, and an obtruded 
cup of coffee, therefore, was the only interruption of the 
debauch. But as the night advanced the squire’s unac- 
countable restlessness became every moment more intole- 
rable to himself; a strange impulse was upon him, as had 
been the case for several nights past, to seek the open air; 
and from at first rising up and changing his place, and 
complaining of the heat of the room and mixing among 
his guests, he at length took advantage of the confusion 
of an argument, and the grouping of the more zealous or 
the more inebriated, to slip out of the room; and descend- 
ing the stairs and seizing his hat in the hall, he rushed 
out into the night. 

He stood for a moment inhaling the fresh breeze as he 
leaned against a pillar in the portico. The night was 
stormy, and yet it was now dry overhead; for the rainy 
clouds had passed off to the westward, and the half-moon, 
looking out at intervals through the dim and drifting va- 
pours, showed the white foam of the distant sea curling 
up to the hurricane winds—and its roar came over Bol- 
ton’s guilty ear like the apalling but sublime menaces of 
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Kiven the thunder that 


the tert Sp tthe univers 

r 1 at d the | thing that exlubited the 

agark ft i¢ the Pilot’s Viark below, and b evanto ticker} 
li quick sud Hashes towards the horizon, seemed to 
Biilile litte t Llit mart; and ,as he waliked uniconscl yusly 

down the ay i, he looked round with a vague aread, 


and thoughtin every bush he saw the venvetul figure and 


pale countenance of the accusig spirit of the Pilot's 
Mark, who still haunted his path, and whose way he yet 
unaccountably telt liioselt Laan pre die d to cross. 

Ile had prov ceeded down the avenue until he came to a 
Jittle pass, separating his own grounds trom those of 
Arnwood, and was about to turnan angle, his eyes fixed 
upon the earth, when looking up lic saw an unace ustomed 
object. Was it any living thing ! tor it moved not. Was 
ita man? He was afraid to draw near yet ashamed to 
return; and he resolved to pass it. He gave a hasty 
glance, not without terror, over his shoulder at the ob 
Jeet, as he p ed without seeming to notice it; and the 
pale countenance of Mr. Waltham,the teatures convulsed, 


as it seemed by agitation, stared like a basilisk upon him. 

Bolton was unable to move or to speak, and shook with 
terror as he stood watching the object, which he could 
Waltham slowly dropt his cloak trom 
two strides for- 


hardly think real. 
and taking 


his shoulders on the grass, 


Hiiin. 


ward stood directly betore 
sulton, his voice quivering with 


“Whoare you /” 
a superstitious dread. 
“hou knewst me once, when I was thy victim,” said 
Mr. Waltham in low deep accents, his figure ele vated by 
the excitement of his feelings. “ Twill make thee know 
tor Jam here as thy evil ange | to tell thee that 


" 
said 


me now ; 
thy hour is come.” 

“ God have merey on me, then!” said Bolton, as if un- 
to a human being or to an evil 


certain whether he spoke 
spirit, “for Lam a sinful man.” 
“Hat then thou tremblest at length,’ said Waltham, 


similing ehastly in the moon-light; “ and fearcst to meet 
the natural recompense of wuilt, and quailest under the 
heavy stroke ot deserved tate—imiserable coward !” 

‘] have wronged you, sir—l know I have wronged 
you—but do not menace me thus. It is not yet too late 


to but why do you haunt me thus in darkness and 
why am I to mect you in the dead of the night, 


rocks tower and 


solitude 
when this teartul storm 


and even now, 
into their holes every living thing—why 


tree, and scare 


n, old man stalk abroad, and seein to start up 


ao you, a 
out of the very earth before me, crossing my path like a 
spirit 
“'T’rue—thou son of Mammon—true !” said Waltham. 
“Tike Lear, | wander forth in such a night as this, 
baring my bald headtothe raging tempest, for indeed Lam 
intirm, weak, and de spised old man ;° but who 


at | poor, 


me forth to abide the 


rendered me houseless ? who drove 
stormy blast, and, what is worse, the contumely of a 
world that ever shuns and contemns besecehing, hollow- 


not ’ thou 
of throat-cutting thou worthless personification 
of modern wealth-worship; thou cowardly hanger on 
; that has bartered thy soul for a 
' Ha! thou feel- 
est now Yet why,” 
he continued, in solemn scorn, after a pause—" what in- 
duced thee to leave thy voluptuous mansion and thy wine 
forth to n here under the dripping 
branches? Did J seck thee? Did J invite thee forth, 
where no cye sees us but the All-seeing Spirit that 
searcheth the hearts of the children of men ? Why, I say, 


” 


thou 


> Was it 


avarice , 


eyed necessity representative 


upon bad men’s praise 


little of the world’s gold, and ru 


' but, wretch, it is only for thyse If. 


ined Tie 


to wander meet me 


desertedst thou the house of riot at midnight 

“IT know not—I cannot answer you—lI am distracted.” 

“Ha, ha!” and he laughed wildly in the face of the 
trembling wretch, who now supported himself against a 
tree. “J know—J know. Fear walketh in darkness 
like the ye stilence; and horror seecketh to hide itself in 
the thick darkness of midnight; and conscience strives 
to drown the haunting cry that rings in her ears in the 


roar of the bacchanal, or even in the rage of the storm— 
Heaven has planted in thy guilty bosom a 


but in vain. 
presentiment of thine own fate.’ 
“Mr. Waltham,” 


“what seck you at this strange hour ? 


’ 


and yet, here I 
am 
Even yet Tam ready to- 
“Villain! where is my daughter? 
“]T know not; on my soul I know not.” 


” 





” 


“What have you done with her? Where did you leave 
To whom 
On what dung-hill did you leave 


her when your guilty passion was glutted ? 
did youturn her over? 
my Eliza to perish ) Oh God! Oh God !” 

\ By heavens, sir 
you.” 


said Bolton, collecting himself, 


I do not shun you—I cannot shun you if I would. 


! this wrong at least I have not done 


WALTHAM. 








te What! What say you! Say that again.” 
} “ Your daughter is innocent for me.” 

“ Did you not then seduce my child ? Is she not guilty? 
Shall 1 believe you? or do you sport with a broken-hearted 
inan ? Swear!” 

“ By the eternal heaven, that gazes on us both this 
dreadtul moment, | injured her not.” 

“God is merciful to me still! God be praised! I shall 
now meet my fate with composure.” 

“What fate, sir? I have heard you speak thus before. 
Ilow do you receive this supernatural intelligence? 
What power dropped you down at my very side, when | 
believed that you dwelt in an island abroad, or were 
} drowned in the What agency hath traced ime 


throughout the continent of Europe, and discovered to 
ce 


, 
sea 


you my residence il this at que st red spo 

“'Phe same power,” said Waltham, “that shapes out 
the fate of the whole world’s feverish millions; the same 
agency that hath woven the web of your destiny on earth, 
which is now spun to its last thread; for brief, after all, 
is the space wherein guilt is permitted to flourish ; and 
your hour—your fated hour is come!” And the crazed 
speaker, though himself trembling at what he was about 
to do, seized Bolton by the throat. 

“ How mean you?” cried Bolton, struggling with terror. 
“ What is that gleaming in your hand ?” 

“ Sees’t thou not ? Hal!” 

“A naked dagger !” 

“And the instrument of thy fate. Come !— 

“It is easy done; astaband a groan, and then—life is 
but a brittle thing. I would not torture you, as you have 
not detiled my daughter.” 

“God in heaven, how your eyes glare! I am a guilty 
man, but you!—Have I lived tosee you turna midnight 
assassim—a murderer !” 

“ Assassin—hah, wretch !” 

“JT am an unarmed man, let go my _ throat. 
mercy, and to-morrow—to-morow L will i 

“ "To-morrow thou wilt repent of to-night’s repentance. 
Do not mock my arm, it 1s the appointment of heaven.” 

“'T’o-morrow I will give you back all I have, to the 
uttermost farthing. IL will, sir! I will—though I should 
beg through the world. Believe me, I am wretched in 
the possession of this wealth; and though I know the 
misery, the wide spread contumely that poverty brings— 
to-morrow I will- re 

“‘T’o-morrow thou shalt never see! Suppose I were so 
weak as to consent to delay thy doom—some bolt would 
shoot from heaven to destroy thee. I tell thee thy hour 
is come. ‘There now! stand up, tremble not at thy fust 
punishment, but say one prayer for mercy—for betore 
this short gleam of moontight throws us again into ob- 
security, thy soul shall be on its way to its final account.” 

“Will you not allow me cither time to make restitution, 
or space to repent? Are you mad? Nay, then, stand 
off. ‘There is my bosom. Strike! Do not stand idly 
brandishing your weapon. Strike! I say—I deserve it; 
strike, and bea murderer!” 

“ Nay, stand not so; good heavens!” 

“ Are you afraid then? your lips quiver! you look at 
ime more in pity than in wrath. bg 


Have 








Unhappy old man! 
“My arm refuses its office—I am sick—the gleam of 
;moonlight has passed away! and 1] cannot—I cannot—”’ 
and Waltham, staggering backwards, dropped the dagger, 
and fell at full length upon the grass. 

Bolton involuntarily lifted the dagger, and as he stood 
over his prostrate accuser, whose agitated excitement had 
been more than nature could bear, a fiendish thought 
crossed his mind—for the man he feared was now in his 
power, and a slight thrust of the dagger he held would 
silence his threats for ever. “ God forbid! God forbid !” 
he exclaimed aloud as he thrust the dagger into the earth, 
and proceeded to raise his enemy to a sitting posture. 
As the moon again shone forth he perceived the deadly 
paleness of the old man’s features, down which large 
drops of cold perspiration rained. Bolton stooped down 
and chafed his cold temples with water gathered from 
the grass, and assisted him to his feet. 

“Then, you are still alive—and I have not fulfilled 
my fate?” he said with a stony gaze at Bolton. 

“No, sir, you are not yet a murderer—but here—”’ 
and he lifted the dagger and put it again into his hand. 

Mr. Waltham looked sad and disappointed as they 
stood for a moment in silence. 

“ You are a curse to me; as I have been to you, old 
man,” muttered Bolton bitterly ; then turning round, he 
walked away, hardly in a state of consciousness, to his 
own mansion. 











CHAPTER XVI. 


In the meanwhile Lord Arnwood met at the table of 
Mr. Stone the rector, where he dined, several gentlemen, 
in conversation with whom and his excellent host he 
spent the night agreeably to his own notions of rational 
enjoyment. ‘There was present an old retired officer, a 
Colonel Joyce, with whom Arnwood entered into chat 
upon military matters and the prospects of young men 
inthe army. In the course of the evening his mind 
teemed with plans and projects for the future which had 
for some time occupied him; and to which he was 
now strongly stimulated by involuntarily recurring to 
the image of one at present in depression like himselt, 
and lingering over her youthful days in the Pilots 
Mark. 

Neither the quiet conversation of the company, how- 
ever, nor their cheerful yet temperate enjoyment of the 
wine, prevented them from observing the progress of the 
storm, and contemplating its grandeur, as they sat over- 
looking a romantic park, under the thick copses of which, 
where it joined the remains of an ancient forest, they ob- 
served the cattle cowering fearfully as they snuffed up 
the rising gale. ‘The sublimity of the sight called forth 
the piety of the clergymen, and the serious acquiescence 
of the other gentlemen; and discussions on the interest- 
ing phenomena of “ vapours, and clouds, and storms,” 
illustrated by many an anecdote of sudden destruction, 
and many a comparison drawn from foreign lands, with 
the knowledge of which travelling had furnished several 
of Mr. Stone’s guests, whiled away the evening much to 
the gratification of all present. 

When the the hour of departure came, the storm was 
still so loud, that their reverend host pressed every one to 
stay for the night, particularly Armwood, who had sent 
away his servant early by another road, with a message 
to the market town: and as his home lay above seven 
miles off, this invitation was backed by Colonel Joyce, 
who meant to take longer advantage of the good clergy- 
man’s hospitality. But Arnwood would by no means 
consent to remain, and the more he was pressed, the more 
determined he became; for an unaccountable anxiety 
came over him to be near the inmates of the Pilot’s Mark 
as early as possible; and a kind of presentiment haunted 
him, that, as he had not seen Mr. Waltham in the morn- 
ing, nor, in consequence, was able to do what Agatha 
enjoined, something might have occurred between him 
and Mr. Bolton. But agreeable society within, and the 
raging of the storm without, induced him to remain at his 
kind host’s table considerably later than he intended, and 
it was past midnight before he set out to ride home a dis- 
tance of seven miles. 

The moon waded dimly through the thick thunder 
clands as he rode homewards, along a road which was 
but little frequented ; while the wind blew so fiercely that 
he was sometimes scarcely able to keep his seat upon 
the saddle. He did not meet, nor did he expect to sec 
any one at this hour, but when he had proceeded con- 
siderably onwards, as the road turned off to his left he 
was somewhat startled to observe four men walking to- 
gether ina field. After he had passed them, curiosity 


‘induced him to turn round once or twice to watch their 


movements, and he observed them to leap the hedge, and, 
crossing the road, they darted down a by-path among 
the meadows. 

Arnwood could make nothing of this, although the 
appearance of so many men on so lonely a road after 
midnight struck him as somewhat suspicious; but, think- 
ing no more of the matter, he again put spurs to his 
horse,and set off at a brisk trot. He had got within two 
miles of the castle, when, just as he emerged from a 
plantation through which the road passed, a flash of light- 
ning, unusually vivid, darted through the trees beside 
him. ‘The horse started back with fright, unseating its 
rider with the sudden motion, and the animal attempting 
to recover himself, plunged and fell, bursting his saddle 
girth, and bruising Arnwood’s leg in the fall. 

Recovering himself quickly, and his horse again on its 
legs, he found that it was in vain to remount, for, besides 
the saddle girth being useless, the animal had received a 
sprain, or other injury, so that it walked haltingly ; and 
he had therefore no other alternative but to proceed the 
remainder of the road on foot—and, what was worse, to 
lead his unlucky companion by the bridle the whole way 
to the castle. ‘This mode of journeying he, after some 
trial, found exceedingly fatiguing and disagreeable ; and 
as he drew near to a small public house on his right, he 
began to wish heartily that it were possible to get his 
horse stabled somewhere for the night. 

Without at all expecting such a fortunate accommoda- 
tion at this hour in the morning, he looked anxiously to- 
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wards the house as he passed, and to his joy perceived 
that, although the door was shut, a light was gleaming 
through a hole in the shutter of one of the side windows; 
and, going up to the door, he without hesitation knocked 
for admittance. 

He heard a whispering of voices within, as if the 
people were consulting whether to answer, and, at 
length, a female voice enquired who the person was that 
expected admittance at that hour. 

Arnwood, without giving his name, briefly told what 
had happened to him, and begged accommodation for 
his horse for the night. After some further whispering 
the bolts were at length withdrawn, and a middle-aged 
coarse looking female, with black heavy eyebrows, like a 
man—a soiled cap half off her uncombed head, and her 
cotton gown and other parts of her dress hung upon her 
so as to give her the masculine yet drabbish appearance 
of a woman whom the Irish would call a streel—put out 
her head by the half-opened door, and thrusting the dirty 
swaling candle, which she held aside from the wind, into 
Arnwood’s face, scrutinised his features with her large 
black eyes, without speaking. 

“ Your honour don’t want a lodging here, I wot,” said 
the woinan at length, with more suavity than could have 
been expected from her appearance. 

Lord Arnwood confirmed her surmise, and again said 
he only wanted his horse taken care of, and leave to rest 
a few moments after his fall, before continuing his jour- 
ney homewards. 

“Your honour is bruised, I warrant me—ye look 
whitish ?” said the woman. 

“ Nothing of consequence, good woman,” said Arn- 
wood; “ and if I rested a moment, and you would let me 
have a little brandy and water, I should be soon well.” 

“ It’s past one in the morning; but to be sure there is 
some stranger-folk in the back room, and they ’Il not go, 
plague o’ them. I warrant me I mon Jet your honour in 
a bit; but the horse mon just go in beside the donkey, if 
it can get through the door-way, for Thomas is long a-bed, 
an’ Sammy wonna stir the stable the night, I know. Here, 
Sammy.” 

Sammy, a dogged looking, bush-headed fellow with a 
knowing leer mixed up with his clownish simplicity, 
who had been watching behind the door, here came for- 
ward, and taking the bridle of Arnwood’s horse by the 
directions of his sluttish mistress, proceeded to pull the 
animal by the head towards the rear of the house. But 
the boy did this so reluctantly, and cast towards Arn- 
wood such a look under his brows, that the latter, taking 
the hint, threw him a piece of money, which the youth 
pocketed with a grin of satisfaction; and soon, as Arn- 
wood followed him, he saw the horse tolerably well 
housed for the night. 

“ Now, your honour,” said Sammy, as he opened a 
back-door into the house; “ just get in a bit, an’t please 
ye, and [ shall rub him down and manage him just all 
the same as your honour stood by; and if your lordship’s 
honour wants ony thing drinkable, just be as quick as 
possible at this hour, because you mon know ee 

“ Must know what ?” said Arnwood, sharply, surprised 
to find himself known by the young clown. 

“ Aw nothing, your lordship, but don’t speak so loud, 
for there’s strange men within, an’ they might be quar- 
relsome, you know; an’ so Mrs. Crow will give you a 
tiff o’ brandy or sich like, but. don’t go in further than 
the door,” added the lad, whispering, “ and your lordship 
will just leave the horse to me, an’ ye can send for him 
in the morning; an’ take my advice, don’t stay long 
here.” 

Saying this, the youth shut the door, as he again went 
out to attend to the horse, and Arnwood stepped forward 
into the place where he saw the light, which was the 
kitchen. 

The woman rose, as he entered, from her seat in the 
chimney corncr, and handing him the great chair, apolo- 
gised for placing him there; but intimated that some 
men on a journey had established themselves in the inner 
room, so that she had no where else to put him where he 
would be more comfortable. But she hoped it was no 
inatter, as it was so late, and asked what his honour 
would please to drink after his fall, offering various mix- 
tures, as she said, to revive him. 

Arnwood accepted a little spirits and water, and not- 
withstanding the caution of Sammy, he sat sipping the 
beverage at his leisure, from an increasing curiosity to 
know the meaning of what seemed to be going on, and 
to ascertain who they could be who kept the house open, 
at this unseasonable hour,—for so far from there being 
any appearance of quarreling, the voices he heard within 
were suppressed almost to a whisper. 


, 





ance, and when the door was opened, observed several 
common-looking men; although from the glimpse he ob- 
tained he thought one or two of them had an appearance 
of black-leg, or ruffian gentility. 

“ Who the devil is that?” he heard one of them say to 
the woman, thrusting out his head to look ; and after sh« 
had shut the door, the whole seemed to examine her as 
to who it was that had just arrived. 

Soon after, Sammy came slipping in, and seeming 
surprised to see Arnwood still in the house, he made an 
errand into the room where the men were, and having 
continued a short time talking in a half whisper, returned 
and said something to the woman. Arnwood plainly 
perceived by their looks that the woman and boy wanted 
to get rid of him, and yet did not know how to urge it 
with decency, while they allowed the men inside still to 
remain; and it immediately struck him that these might 
be the same persons who had attracted his notice on the 
road—that they had some strange or guilty design—and 
that although desirous of moving, they were afraid of 
attracting his observation, as they passed through the 
kitchen where he sat. As soon as he had formed this 
conclusion, although he still found himself stiff from the 
fall, he started up, and paying the woman both in money 
and thanks for her civility, left the house. 

A conviction, however, that there was some mystery 
in this affair, induced him to watch for a few minutes; 
when he saw four men issue out by the back door and 
descend into a sort of hollow which lay at its rear. He 
stepped through an open gate into the meadow, and while 
watching the retreating figures began to consider whether 
it would be worth his while to follow, when he perecived 
the boy Sammy come cautiously out from the same door. 
After proceeding to the front as if to ascertain whether 


the house, and darting down towards the hollow in the 
track of the men, was soon out of sight among the trees 
that straggled in the dell. 

Arnwood now determined to follow out this night ad- 
venture, but by the time he had reached the bruslwood 
where he had seen the boy enter, he lost all trace of his 
track, and having little light to guide him, wandered on 
in uncertainty among the bushes. He was so well ac- 
quainted with the country, however, that he determined 
to persevere; for he knew that the little stream near 
which he found himself, was the same that, after passing 
through some precipitous hollows considerably in the 
rear of Mr. Bolton’s house, lost itself in the sea beyond 
Hail Hill and the Mark, and that the strangers’ designs 
pointed in all probability to that quarter. 

He walked on a considerable way by the edge of the 
strcam, sometimes imagining that he heard voices before 
him; until, obstructed by some rock and bushes, he 
ascended the height which shut in the glen—and again 
descending, perceived on a sudden in an open spot by 
the edge of the stream, five persons talking together, and 
all apparently employed upon some mutual undertaking. 
Arnwood, drawing cautiously near, placed himself be- 
hind a tree, and, though perfectly unarmed, resolved to 
obtain some clue to their purpose. 

“ How do your flints give out, lads?” said a tall man 
to the others, who scemed to be trying some short pistols, 
“for if it be as this son of an imp says, we may have to 
depend more upon the barkers than I should like this 
morning.”’ 

“ Mine will do handsomely,” said a slim figure, in a 
frock coat, and sealskin cap, putting himself in a position, 
and snapping his pistol; but to Arnwood he seemed more 
like a broken down dandy, or cockney shopman, than a 
man bent upon a robbery or other atrocity, which he 
began to suspect was the purpose of this midnight cabal. 

“T think we had better consider well before we go 
farther in the business,” said a third, “ if it be true what 
this bumpkin lad says; I never likes to set the bull-dogs 
agait, even though we may have got hold of the stuff— 
they makes too much noise, does them there; and [ve 
known a good chap obliged to trust pure money in a 
ditch, from the tell-tale popping o’ them lead-crackers.” 

“ Are you sure it was this very night that the squire 
had company, you devil’s baby ?” said the tall man, ad- 
dressing Sammy, who was by this time busy sharpening 
some instrument upon a stone near the brook. “ If you 
don’t give up the very kernel o’ the truth; I will pull 
every long tooth out o’ that grinning mouth o’ thine. 
Dost hear, scaramouch ?” ‘ 

“IT seed them a going with my eyes, and I seed some 
o’ them a-coming too, didn’t I, sir? and Dame Crow said 
that was mortal odd, for there was such a storm and 
thunder and ——-” 

“Then there might but few remain, after all,” said 


Arnwood was yet gone, the lad returned to the rear of 


now, when we’ve come so fur; besides, they'll have gone 
to bed every soul as drunk as owls, for the squire is a 
rare fellow for stirring up the saw-dust, and sucking the 
long cork. I heard his fame all the way at Clerkenwell.” 

“ Ay,” said the former man, gleefully, “he’s got the 
butler’s trot; I know that, Jabers! there's lots o° prime 
stuff going 1’ the Hall—it ll be hard but we get a drop 
ot.’ 

“So we shall, if we behave like men,” rejoined the tall 
fellow, * but you, Sammy, can’t you tell who is likely to 
be met with in this Bolton’s house, for I should wish to 
know what sort of coves we are like to encounter in 
the dark, before we commit ourselves inside.” 

“Are you afraid then, master?” said the youth, with 
a mocking leer shooting under his square brows. 

“ Afraid, you whelp! Lf thou darest to mention that 
word to me again, Vil make thy ugly jaws rattle like a 
dice box. Answer my question this instant, gallows 
bird !”” 


*'There’s none that [ knows of residing with the 


squire,” said Sammy, sulkily, “none but two; an’ one 
on um is a tidy little jontleman wi’ a nose like a straw- 
berry, an’ t’other is a hard-faced man in black, what 
used to be the tutor to the young lord o’ the black castle 
down by the sea. He'll be the worst, Um thinking.” 

“If that is all, we sha’nt have much difficulty,” said 
the other, “ besides, as Robin says, they'll have been all 
drunk before they went to sle ep.” . 

“ Aw, ay, if they've gone to bed yet,” said Sammy, 
“but may-be not, or may-be they're playing cards, or 
suminat.” 

“ May be, thou art a cross-grained cur,” said the 
second man who spoke, “ we were fools to come here 
by thy report; I shouldn’t wonder if this would end in 


a hanging business by thy unlucky means.” 

“T wonna wonder myself,” said the youth, grinning 
with apparent satisfzetion at the thought. 

“'Thou'rt truly a son of Satan,” said the tall man; 
“but hark’ee, sirrah, you have not told us who that man 
was In Dame Crow’s kitchen. ‘hat was rather odd.” 

“ How should I know 

“ Now, by the loop of a halter, Sammy, if I find you 
shying in the least matter,” rejoined the leader, “Pll 
have you tucked up by the ears, and swung before Dame 


“said Sammy, doggedly 


Crow’s alehouse, like a hanging sign, ere daylight this 
morning.” 

“ T’se thinking,” said Sammy, “it was no other but 
the young lord that lives in Arnwood Castle, and keeps 
poking about the sea-shore by himself, like a hermit. 
But you necd’na mind he—nobody thinks o’ um in this 
part, he’s so poor.” ‘ 

“T don’t altogether like that neither,” again said the 
tall man, who seemed to be the leader of this covey ; 
“but all I can say is, if there’s powder to be burnt, or 
an odd cut to be given for our own defence, we musn’t 
hang back, and caution must be used particularly in the 
drawing off; but at any rate there’s no time to be lost, 
boys, for it will soon be day-break, and we may have 
some delay as well as some play for our money, hefore 
we clear the squire’s grounds—so quick, and let's trudge.” 
“ [T don’t much like this business,’ said a man who 
seemed older than the others, and sat on the cut stump 
of a tree, as if ruminating within himself, while the rest 
were talking. ‘“ It’s bad enough to bore one’s way into 
a gentleman’s house when good people are aslee ps and 
the booty is somewhat dear even at the best—but to talk 
of burning powder, and shooting and stabbing in the 
middle of the night, if the gentlefolks turn restive and 
resist us, Which is very likely—TI don’t like that. For 
myself, I'd much rather watch outside.” 

“Tl tell you what, Mr. Brunton,” said the tall man, 
stepping up to the last speaker, “ PI have none of your 
dismalising to spoil my brave fellows, when we are just 
a-going to charge. If you are hen-hearted you might 
have the sense to keep it to yourself, for Lam determined 
we shall not have all this tramp for nothing, if there 
should be a broken skull or two—or if even some worth- 
less devil, like yourself, should be despatched to the 
shades. I told you before that it ’s no use for gentlemen 
who have taken to the manly trade of fair robbery, and 
gone to war with the world, as the lawyers say, vi et 
armis, to stick at trifles in the course of their calling. I 
tell you, we must all live by our profession (as long as 
we can), and take care of ourselves like other folks. Isn't 
that philosophy, Robin?” turnmg to the next man. 

“And good sense too,” said a gentlemanly looking 
ruffian, in a drab great coat. “I don’t see why we 
shouldn’t have a pluck at this rascally world by straight 
forward tangible robbery, as well as greater people who 
go a little more round about; and if any body gets a 








He waited until the-persons within called for attend- 


another of the men, “ and we can’t be arguing about it 


knock on the head in the scuffle, merely as a hint to 
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keep their tongues within their teeth, why that can’t be 
helped when self:preservation is in the case—it’s only 
the innocent suffering for the guilty, and that has been 
the way of the world ever since Adam delved, and Eve 
span.” 


“* But this Bolton has a lot of men servants no doubt,” 
said the man who sat on the stump; “and if they get 
roused, together with the gentlemen, the y "ll show fight, 
and lives will be lost, that’s certain.” 

“ Pish !” replied the leader, “ these rascals are too high 
fed and comfortable to look any sort of trouble or danger 
straight in the face. If there was halfa dozen of them in 


a corner, they’d squeeze the very life out of each other 


with sheer ht and cowardice No, no.” 
“ Now, what’s the use of all this squeamishnes »” said 
the fellow with the great-coat; coming forward, and 
\ his tace blackened ‘why this plece of work 
tea r the squire of a share of his cash, which he 
1 d others of himself, as Tecan tell you ?” 
Is that the case?” said Brunton, looking up from 
\ rel if. 

“Tt is, in faith; didn’t Tom Horsley, that scamping 
attorney's clerk, tell me of his tricks, and how he cheated 
i gentleman in Holland by means of the law, and brought 
lis victiin to beggary, besides a hundred other jobs a 


hundred times worse than ours.” 
‘Nay, then; let me see > said the man called Brun- 





ton, jumping up from the stump and buttoning his coat ; 
“there are four of us; besides that young Sammy, who 
is after all worth half a dozen men in a play like this, if 
it were only for his sheer wickedness. It is not the dan- 
ger that I care for in the least, provided there is no throat 
cutt , so, boys, are your ly— ib 

‘Give yourself a touch of the ebony, Brunton,’’ said 

the leader; “it wall at Jeast help us to frighten the 
‘ nf wenches; and there Sammy has got his fae 
like Othello already—ha, ha !—if the devil himself were 
only half as ugly as that 1 rip, fie wouldn't be such a fa- 
vourite with the world, I guess.” 

“Come, gentlemen,” said he of the great-coat—* let's 
tramp; we ‘ll have a glorious adventure of it, if you stand 
firm and go regularly to the sack, for, trust me, the place 
is worth a siege, and if there ’s a drop o’ good liquor falls 
in r I not put it into our eye, I warrant.” 

‘Come then, boys!” said the leader; “ and, Sammy, 
you go tor I You know your post, you hangman’s 
} ler, ane you Know your rec I peMnse either way: 
eh!” he added eatching the boy suspiciously by the 
neck; “a good handful of bard blunt, and a kick for 
lo or hark’ee ! if thou playest us false—DPU murder 
thee with my own hands, if T should rise from the gal- 
lows foot to do it, an’ the crows shall pu k the eyes out 
of tl ly heac 

Only let m ,”’ said the boy grinning, his white 
eye howing vividly through his blackened face by the 

1 gleam of t moon—* By jabers, [ haven’t had 

it of a night job since we robbed old mother Shude’s 
house, on Bladwell Common. So, ¢ iptain, never fear 
me, | likes the work—by jabers, I likes the work!” he 
repeated, rubbing his hands, “so here T vo.” 

Phou art a precious babe, certainly,” said the leader, 

© watched Sammy spr forward up the side of the 
hollow “Come, boys, we ‘Il be in sieht of the house in 
five inutes.” 

On this, the whole party set forward towards the brow 
of 1 hollow, their fe wckened and some carrying 
pisto while Arnwood still remained in his conceal 

nt, une tain how to act in circumstances so difficult, 

d mn rwentous 

eal 
CHAPTER XVII. 

The anxicty of the young lord, it may be supposed, 
was not caused by any deep sympathy with the intended 
victim. On the contrary he acted, or wished to act, en- 
tirely upon public considerations, and from a wish to 
rrevent, if it iy in his power, so audacious a burglary 
trom taking place in his own immediate ne iehbourhood. 
Yet, what could he do?—tfor there was now only one 
man-servant at Arnwood, and if he lost time in walking 
there to arouse him, it would be too late to go to the Pi- 
lot’s Mark, where much more efficient assistance could 
be obtained than at his own castle. ‘This consideration, 
together with an anxiouswish to know what might have 
occurred to Mr. Waltham or his daughte rin his abse nce, 
determined him to push forward into his own grounds on 
the side near to Mr. Bolton’s house, and, crossing the 
park, to pr ceed direct to the Pilot’s Mark ; to which it 
was not improbable that some of the servants from New 





Hall might fly to give the alarm. 
The storm was now entirely over, and ke was already 
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at the boundaries of his own demesne, and within a few 
jhundred yards of the Mark, when, on crossing a corner 
ifthe sward he imagined that he heard a voice among 
the trees close beside bim. He stopped a moment, lest 
iny of the reckless tribe he had been watching might 
have come so far down, when he heard some one from 
behind the bushes say,— 

“ Hush—sh—I’ll swear it was a foot, did ye no 
hear?” 

“No, not I,” said another voice gruffly, “ it’s nothing 
but the rain shaken off the leaves by the storm, that’s 
wet me to the skin. Give me another bit of cheese.” 

“ Man, yee’re a hungry crature, Will Wathersheet!” 
said the Scotch voice of Murdoch Ma ara, © ye’ve eaten 
a’ my cheese an’ bread too, an’ no left me a bite. Deevil 
i thing ye’re gude for this twa days but eating. Ye 
havena even Jugs i’ your head like ’ither folk, an’ can 
hear nothing. I tell you I heard a foot as sure as ever I 
heard Mary Reynolds’s squeaking wean, greeting at my 
lug in the night time so that I couldna get a wink o’ 
sleep for't, the brat. Whisht, Will, wi’ your crunching.” 

Arnwood was glad to hear the Seotch accents of the 
very man he wished to see, and stepped round to the 
other side of the bushes. 

“There, do you hear feet noo, ye timber-head?” said 
Murdoch to his companion as Arnwood approached: 
“dinna be frightened, man: Lord, will ye never be done 
wi’ that cheese, standing there choking!” 

“ Who's there ?” said Arnwood aloud. 

“Tt’s me, sir,” replied Murdoch, briskly coming forth, 
wiping his lips, “ forbye muckle Will Wathersheet ye 
see. There he stands wi’ his mouth fu’. ” 

“What are you doing here, Macara?” said Arnwood. 

“Weel it’s no possible,” exclaimed the Scotchman, 
jtaking off his hat, “that it’s your lordship, walking the 
lfaulds at this time o’ the morning when the vera birds 
are sleeping on the wet branches. This is a strange 





night.” 

“So it seems, Murdoch, and what brings you here 
so late ’?” 

“ Me, my lord? Faith I dinna ken. It’s just as daft 
like for me an’ Will Wathersheet to be playing the 
ghaist through the park, as it is for your lordship. Od, 
I believe, the people’s bewitebed in this whole place, for 
besides we're a’ up at the Mark as if it were twal in the 
day, I swear [ saw black heads and heard voices and 
noises also about the squire’s mansion aboon. I would 
think little about that, for I ken there’s naething but 
feasting an’ drinking going on at the ha’ night an’ morn, 
but the noise was outside, and a’ was dark within; an’ 
noo here’s your lordship jouking among the bushes at 
three in the morning. I belicve the decvil himsel’s 
abroad this night.” 

“ But you have not told me what keeps you up, and 
brings you here, Murdoch. Is any thing wrong at the 
Mark ?”’ 

“ Your lordship ‘ll hae seen my maister, nace doubt,” 
said Murdoch, “ od, ’'m glad P've met you.” 

“ No, I have not. What of him ?” 

“ An’ have ye really no seen Mr. Waltham, my lord oie 
said Murdoch aghast. 

*“ Indeed [ have not ; but what is the matter, is he not 
at home?” 

“He gaed out, my lord, about the dead o’ the night 
when the storm was near the worst, an’ has never been 
heard o* since. Oh! Miss Agatha will be in such dis- 
tress, for we surely hoped that he might be with your 
lordship, an’ I darena gang back to the Mark without 
him.’ 

“Heavens! and have you sought all round for him 
suid Arnwood, alarmed. 

“Up an’ down, my lord, back an’ fore, along the cliffs 
an’ up to your ain castle, an’ back by New Ha’ aboon, 
till we’re wet into the skin wi’ the rain off the trees, an’ 
till the hunger came on Will Wathersheet in the hame- 
coming, an’ there has he been ahint the bushes thrap- 
pling at the bread an’ cheese like a corbie—the beast !— 
I wonder he could eat a bite when our puir maister is lost 


” 


”? 


an’ gane, 

“ A pokers on your Scotch tongue,” said the sailor, 
coming forward, “to abuse me fore an’ aft when I’ve 
done iny best. We may just as well eat when we have 
it, and go home to our hammocks, for Mr. Waltham’s 
slipped his cable for good, that’s my notion. 1 beg your 
lordship’s pardon.” 

As they talked, they were making towards the Mark, 
Arnwood giving up all thought of the robbers until he 
should learn something about the fate of Mr. Waltham. 
As they came near, they perceived approaching, the 
figures of two females wrapped in cloaks, who proved to 


alarm on account of the old gentleman, that rest had been 
out of the question the entire night. 

Arnwood stepped forward to meet the young lady, and 
endeavoured as well as he could, to console her, lament- 
ing much that he should have been absent at a time when 
so strange an event was taking place; and having learnt 
every thing the agitated girl could tell, he ventured to 
offer some words of encouragement, and, at his sugges- 
tion, the whole party went forward again on the search, 
towards New Hall. 

The morning was now beginning to break, and they 
had gone some length by the common path, when pass- 
ing beside a rustic seat he siw Mr. Waltham extended 
upon it, his pale features partially seen from under the 
folds of his large cloak, and a naked dagger gleaming on 
the grass below. 

Agatha shricked at the sight, and clung to Arnwood, 
fearing to draw near, or to remove the cloak, lest she 
should be shocked by a confirmation of her worst fears. 
Arnwood, however, begging her to be calm, proceeded to 
examine her father, and found him warm, though hag- 
gard and wan, and in a sound sleep. His daughter, 
raising the old man’s head, and putting her cheek to his, 
he after a short space, sighed deeply, and opened his eyes, 
then fixing them for a moment upon her, asked faintly 
where he was. 

Agatha explained his situation as briefly as her agi- 
tated feelings furnished her with words, when he said, 
gazing wildly on her,— 
“Yes, I know you—you are my Agatha—your voice 
is just like your mother’s. Alas! angels guard you, ny 
love, I was dreaming of you. Who is that beside you?” 
“ Don’t you know me, sir?” said Arnwood. 
“Lord Arnwood! yes—I was dreaming of you too. 
Heavens! and you and Agatha hanging over me on this 
lonely spot. Oh! my dear happy children—too good for 
this worthless world—if 1 could only hope that was to be 
your fate when mine was fulfilled, I should die happy.” 
“ What fate, sir ?”? said Arnwood. 
“IT dare not tell my dream to two young hearts like 
yours—it might mislead you; but you were together, 
together and happy. God bless you both !” 
When they had helped the old man upon his feet, he 
looked placidly round and upwards to the breaking 
morning, and said, “ What thankfulness do I not owe 
to heaven, which has delayed my fate a little longer, and 
forgives my mistaking times and seasons; and bestows 
on me, before I die, the consolation of knowing that my 
eldest daughter is not the victim of seduction. Give me 
up that dagger.” 
“ Heavens! my father—what do you mean ?” 
“Peace, my child, and lead me homewards. Heaven's 
ordinances will be fulfilled. I lost my daughter, who 
cost me twenty years’ cares; I lost my money, which I 
thought so secure, even to the last farthing; but I never 
lost this dagger, which cost me nothing—no, I cannot 
lose it. It sticks to me, and ever gleams in my sight. 
It follows me in my adversity, and will fellow me—until 
I have put it to its use. Come.” 

——— 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


The company at New Hell had separated, or retired to 
bed earlicr than was intended or expected, chiefly on ae- 
count of the strange and protracted absence of the squire 
in the midst of their mirth, and his evident inability, on 
his return, to enter into their spirit or enjoy their compa- 
ny. And when, at length, he himself got to bed, although 
he had swallowed a considerable quantity of wine, he was 
too much distracted and agitated to fall readily asleep. 
He lay in feverish restlessness, forming twenty plans to 
satisfy Mr. Waltham, without fully restoring his money, 
or getting rid of him, all ot which were objectionable, 
and coupled with a thousand fears: when, beginning to 
fall into a disturbed slumber, the pale features of the man 
whom he had wronged still seemed to haunt his dreams, 
and strange noises sounded in his ears. He even ima- 
gined he heard unusual sounds at a distance in the si- 
lent house, and the noise of withdrawing bolts ; and then 
he dozed, and thought himself in a prison, with Mr. Wal- 
tham for his jailer. Anon, he imagined himself swing- 
ing in the turrets of the Pilot’s Mark, with the storm 
rocking around him; and he heard feet shipping across 
the floor of his room, when, opening his eyes, he per- 
ceived by the dim-breaking light admitted by his case- 
ment, the figure of a man leaning over him. 

“Who are you? Are you again come upon me?” said 
Bolton, in terror. 

“ Be silent, sir!” said the figure—*I am not come to 
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“ And do you still hold to your frightful purpose ?” said 
the squire, rising on his arin. 

“Certainly,” said the man. “ Do you think I am come 
here for nothing ?” 

“Could I have supposed that you would have become 
a murderer for the sake of the world’s goods? And to 
come into my house at midnight for such a purpose! But 
I deserve it for what I have done.” 

“So I believe. Come, no more.” 

“My God! how you are altered,” said Bolton, gazing 
at the man. 

“ Altered, what! do you pretend to know me ?” 

“ Yes—you haunt my very dreams; if you commit this 
crime you will not escape, more than myself.” 

“ What does the man mean? To tell me that he knows 
me in the dark, and that I shall not escape. Do you want 
me to cut your throat at once, squire ?” 

“ You were not thus determined a few hours ago,” said 
the squire, still, under the delusion of his terror, mistak- 
ing the intruder for Mr. Waltham. 

“To be sure not, but if you will talk of knowing 
me——” 

“Why do you haunt me thus, Mr. Waltham ?” added 
Bolton—* with those fearful threatenings? Will nothing 
but my blood satisfy you?” 

“ What are you talking about, sir?” said the stranger, 
amazed; “I don’t want your blood, particularly. I want 
what is nearly as dear to you, though. I want your mo- 
ney. Come! no more talk, for there are my lads just be- 
hind. Your keys, squire; instantly.” And as the tall 
man, who was the chief of the thieves, said this, Sammy 
entered with a light. 

“Eh, my keys! what noise is that? who are you? are 
there really villains in the house ?” 

“Truly, I believe there are, squire; as great at least as 
either myself or my companions. There are your clothes, 
sir—now give me your keys, and if you don’t choose to 
tell me instantly where I may find your cash, this little 
article with the leaden quid in its mouth will put a stop 
to your talking and your rascality together.” And the 
fellow held the pistol close to the head of the terrified 
Bolton. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the fellow, taking the keys. “ As 
to honesty, you see, squire, yon and I need not argue about 
superiority in that—only I am somewhat straightforward 
in my line; but although my face be black just now, and 
yours confoundedly white—the kettle and the pot need 
not quarrel about the purity of their vocations, I’m think- 
ing. But which is the key of your own bureau? Come, 
don’t be alarmed! we’re only brother scoundrels, you 
know.” 

“Oh my God! are you about to deprive me of my mo- 
ney ?” gasped Bolton. 

“ Not your money, squire, begging your pardon,” said 
the man coolly, “although you have managed to get hold 
of it: and I must now have shares with you, tor, you 
see, every fellow gets his due some time or other, and if 
it’s my lot to be hanged one day for my way of going to 
work, why that may be is as easy to bear as your trou- 
blesome dreams, eh? But come here, you devil’s limb,” 
he added, addressing Sammy, who was peeping about the 
apartment; “ keep a sharp look out here, let the door be 
left open, and if this gentleman offers to stir or speak, ex- 


’ 


eept in answer to a question, give him the lead at once,}. 


dye hear?” 

“ May be he has a barker himself, under his pillow,” 
said the boy, suspiciously, “I doesn’t like to watch um.” 

“Faith, that may be the case, but here, sirrah, this 
shall be your bastion,” said the man, placing Sammy be- 
hind a wardrobe. “ Now, squire, don’t offer to make a 
riot. Just be honourable and let me get a share of’ the 
metal, or faith P'll be a match for you;” and saying this, 
he went leisurely and carefully to rifle the house. 

By this time the inmates, who slept above, were all 
awake, except Hulson, who had drunk too deep in the 
former part of the night to be easily disturbed. They lay 
trembling with terror, while the burglars watched by their 
teds with pistol and cutlass, or traversed the rooms, oc- 
casionally putting questions mixed with threats, to the 
terrified and half-awakened, and opening cabinets and 
drawers where they suspected they might find any thing 
of value. As to the leader of this adventure, he had no 
sooner turned his back than it at once occurred to him, 
that, although the squire might not be renowned for 
valour, yet it was too much to expect that any man who 
loved his money, would lie quietly in bed and hear people 
rifling his house, with no other immediate antagonist than 
a boy like Sammy ; and having also a suspicion that Sam- 
my, whose fingers, he knew, itched to be at this Spartan 
exercise, might get tired of his inactive service, to the 


most determined of his men to relieve the lad, who he 
thought might be made to act advantageously as his own 
aid-de-camp, in case any sudden alarm should arise. 

But the greatest difficulty the robbers met with was 
from Miss Bolton and her woman, who slept in one room 
near that of the squire; and whose alarm was so great 
that the involuntary and spasmodic shrieks of both, not- 
withstanding the reiterated threatenings of the man who 
watched them, endangered their own lives and the success 
of the burglars, and fearfully added to the general terrors 
of the inmates, and the horror and apprehension with 
which Mr. Bolton lay listening to what was going on. 
Whenever he offered to stir, the man who watched, turn- 
ing upon him the glare of his dark lanthorn, scowled 
jealously on him with his blackened countenance, mut- 
tering a curse or threat between his teeth, and raising his 
pistol; while the squire groaned with distressing and re- 
morseful thoughts of his own past injustice, and the mis- 
fortunes now thickly multiplying upon him. 

The burglars had ranged through the house for some 
time before they came to the room where Hulson slept ; 
and it happened that the man named Brunton, who, as we 
have seen, had gone about this business somewhat reluc- 
tantly, was the one who was appointed to keep a look-out 
in that part of the mansion. Hulson began at first to 
dream strangely, and then to tumble about as the noises 
approached, until, at length, opening his eyes and staring 
as steadily on the black face of the man who stood over 
him as the swimming in his head would allow him, he at 
length shouted— 

“ Hilloa! friend smutty-face! Who are you?” 

“ You will soon know, sir,” said the man. 

“Shall 1?” he answered, with a slight fecling of terror, 
and rather uncertain whether he was awake or not. “1 
say, honest friend, are you a ghost ?” 

“ Not exactly ;” and Brunton smiled at the question 
and the confused look of the litthke man, whose red nose, 
as he looked up, strangely contrasted with his white 
night-cap. 

“Then, if you be the devil, you’re come at a bad tim: 
for me, I can tell you.” 

“ How, sir?” 

“Why you see, if you be the devil, I was just about 
turning me three times round, and growing good, and if 
your Beelzebubship would only allow one a little time, I 
have great hopes of becoming a tolerable saint yet. But 
it’s mighty odd to see you grinning there over my bed.” 

“ You had better be silent.” 

“Not I—I wont be silent. Tell me honestly, friend, 
who are you. Are you a robber ?” 
“Yes.” 

“ Eh—what?” exclaimed the little man, rising on his 
elbow, and staring up at the fellow. “ Are you really a 
regular, honourable, professed robber ?” : 

“ Yes, I confess it.” 

“Coming here to take what you can Jay your hands 
on, in an honest way before one’s face? Eh?” 

“ Just so.” i 

“Give me your hand, friend,” said he, shaking the as- 
tonished burglar by the hand. “ By heaven! you’re a 
man of a thousand.” 

“T don’t much like it, though,” said the man. 

“You don’t! give me your hand again. Now that’s 


myself.” 


more in surprise. 
“ No, indeed, friend; I’ve done several clever jobs in my 


the fashion of the thing, and because I had a way of run- 


fashion, and is absolutely dangerous to a man’s neck in | 
these times.’ 


mation. “Faith! you do look like an honest fellow, if]: 
your face was clean.” 
“ You're a very odd person for me to meet at a job of 


from you, indeed.” 

“Tt’s devilish little you would get here, friend, even 
were you willing; and I’m sure I won’t know you again, |t 
unless you claim acquaintance with me: but, [ say, since }] 
you are not black at the bone, although your face is suffi. 1] 


“'That may be very likely,” said the man; more and |the fellows were taken. 


time that I should like to forget, if I could; but they were | greatcoat, as formerly mentioned, 
all in a gentlemanly way, you know—rather in the higher | his being blind-folded, which he himself immediately set 
walks of the art—but, after all, I did them more from |about effecting. 


4 which the robber was pursuing. 
“Tam quite sensible of that, sir.” this, he thought he ought to know both the voice and the 


peep-o’day trade, disturbing comfortable people in their 
These may be no honester than yourself, I allow, 
but that is no business of yours, my friend, if the hang- 
man gets a hold of you.” 

“It were tedious to tell you, sir,” said the man, whose 
language bespoke an education not quite of the lowest; 
“but of late there has been nothing but misfortune and 
scattering in my father’s bouse, (and I have completely 
gone to the bad with the rest, God forgive me,) as it 
something had come over us to lead us all to ruin. If 
first began with my sister, who was the favourite of us 
all at home, for she got a sweetheart who she thought 
was going to make a lady of her, and quite turned her 
head with dress and presents, until the scoundrel at length 
seduced her ; and although she did not elope, finding him 
to be quite a high man and far above her rank, yet she 
was brought to shame by him, and then ran off, leaving 
us all in grief, until we scattered ourselves here and there; 
poverty and ruin came upon us, and here am I at last cel- 
leaguing with housebreakers, and in the straight road to 
the gallows.” 

“ Indeed, I think I know something about that affair. 
Pray what part of the country are you from.” 

“ Hampshire, sir.” 

* And your sister’s name ? Come, you may trust me.” 

“If I must tell you, sir, her name is Mary Reynolds.” 

“ By Heaven, I know all about,” ex« laimed Hulson, 
thumping the pillow. “TI told Bolton that was a rascally 
business, and I hope your companions will gut the house 
for him.” 

“And does your honour know where my sister is,” 
said Reynolds, who had changed his name into Brunton 
when he joined the thieves. “ Ah, if I could find her !” 

“T don’t know just at present,” said Hulson; “ but I 
think, friend, I could trace her for you, if you are really 
determined to be an honest man; at least, if you could 
find a Scotchman called Macara, that lives in that tall old 
building down near the sea, I dare say he could tell you 
something of her.’ ' : 


beds ) 


“ Oh, sir,” exclaimed the man, falling upon his knees 
at the bed side, “if you will find out my sister, that com- 
fort may be brought to the mind of my poor broken- 
hearted father ; and if your honour will get me an honest 
employment, I shall rejoice to quit this dreadful life, and 
I shall be most faithful in any service.” 

“Well, I believe you, friend; come get up, and hand 
me over these black breeches ; now, there,” he continued, 
rummaging his pockets and taking out some money— 
“there is a single guinea for you, for I know that a man 
cannot even be honest without money to begin with, al- 
though Iam moderately poor mys¢ If; and so, fric nd,if' you 
mean to do right, meet me exactly at noon of this new day, 
on the road beyond the lodge of this house, for, you see, it 
would not do for us to be honest men in private and scoun- 
drels in public—that would be reversing the order of 
things, you know.” 

By this time the other thieves had taken all the money 
ind valuables they could find, and were preparing to 
leave the house; but during the course of their rifling, 


Johnston, though he had made no atte mpt to protect the 


squire’s property, had got up, and as soon as his terror 
would allow him, occupied himself in making such ob- 


just my way; for I tell you what, I’m no great shakes |servations on the men who successively watched him, as 


might hereafter be useful to the ends of ve ngeance, if 
This they were shrewd enough 
to observe; and when they found it to be the case, they 
not only bound him to a chair, but the man who wore the 


1, thought fit to propose 


While the man was performing this operation, John- 


ning short of money, than for any particular love for that |ston was praying for mercy, which the other receiving 
sort of talent; and really, friend, it is very bad when one | good-humouredly, he ventured to lecture him upon the 
thinks of it; but as for this open, avowed, straight-for-/error of his ways, with broken interjections upon the 
ward plan of yours, I can tell you it Is quite gone out of }beauty of virtuc, morality, and benevolence, and the 


langer both here and hereafter of the nefarious course 
As the man listened to 


j 


* Are you?” said Hulson, again starting up with ani-|style of talk, and removed the bandage for a moment, 


isking with alarm— 
“Do you know me, Mr. Johnston 
“T have no knowledge of you whatever ;”’ said John- 


”y 


this kind,” said the man, affected. “TI hope your honour {ston, staring hard at the other—“and you misname me, 
would not witness against me, and I shall take nothing | that is not my name.” 


“ You are a vile liar, sir,” exclaimed the other fiercely. 


“You are telling me a double lie; but it’s of no use 


alking to you.” And without again blind-folding him, 
1e merely inspected and tightened the chords with which 
1c had bound the trembling man. Having done this he 


hut the door of the bed-room, and going down to thi 








imuninent danger of the whole, he despatched one of the 
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leader who was busy below, exclaimed as he entered, 
“Cary, we are dead men!” 

“ Hlow so?” said the other. 

“Tere isa fellow called Johnston above, who, together 
with his father, robbed me of every thing I had, many 
years ago, by law and so forth, and he knows me as well 


as I do you. He of the vilest scoundrels alive, 
very one of us merely for the pleasure of 
a light snutf d out here after all, or 


Is One 
and he ll hang ¢ 
it. There 
we “re not sale over to-morrow, and I have good will to 
It is only his due,and [ should like to 


” 


tmitist be 


the work myself. 
deal with the villain, simece it must be done. 

‘7 shouldn’t like that. I don’t like it. It must not be,” 
said the leader, shaking his head. “ We have got a pretty 


cnough haul here, and blood would make a terrible hue 


and ery in the country. Let me talk to him.” 

Johnston understood pertectly the nature of their con- 
sullation, and was quite prepare d, when the y came up to 
the room where he lay bound, for a propos il to sereen 
them and save his own life, which he saw they were 
ready to take. A thought having just struck him as he 


at, he therefore at once addressing the two men said, 
that, admitting he knew them, if they would spare him, 
he would get the scent of pursuit turned off from them, 
by obtaining a scape-goat tor the robbery some where in 
the neighbourhood, if they would in turn be faithful to 
him, and allow him the service of any one whom they 
should appoint for an hour.” 
The two thieves looked at each other in astonishment, 
as Johnson made this proposal. 
for an infernal scheme!” 
“T've known him of old. We °re 


“Oh, let him alone said the 


man in the great-coat. 
nothing to him, bad as we are.’ 
“JT don’t like it,” said the leader again—* it’s positively 
too bad.” 
“Like it or not—it 4s 
we can trust to the fears of this precious advocate of vir- 


perhaps the safest plan for us, if 


great coated man 
is I say, and said before, 


tue,” said the “itisonly making the 


innocent sutfer tor the guilty, 


and that is done in one shape of another eve ry day.” 
This excellent and useful logic becoming at length sa- 

fisfactory to all partics, Johnston was delivered from his 

bonds and his tears before the robbers left the house ; 

and the proper arrangements having been made, the plan 

was ultimately ayreed to be carried into effect through 

the means of Sammy, as we have in due time to narrate. 

—~— 


CHAPTER XX. 
In spite of the serious considerations that obtruded 
themselves upon his mind, of their respective situations, 
Arnwood continued to indulge his thoughts with the 
pleasing dream of love, as he still paced before the door 
of Agatha. He was roused from his reverie by the voice 
of Murdoch Macara, who, thrusting out his head from 
one of the small windows beside the door, ejaculated— 
“Surely the deevil’s bizzy wi’ man an’ beast this night. 
If that’s no’ his lordship ta’en to the walking, like my 
maister, at three in the morning, an’ the wind tirling the 


kirks, an’ blawen an’ blasten the vera mools aff the graves! 


I saw the speerit o’ the storm glauming alang the sea wi’ 
my ain cen, an’ I heard it soughing and moaning frae 
‘mang the breakers at the point as plain as a pikestaff. 
Gudesake, my Lord Arnwood,” he continued, elevating his 
voice from the little window, “ gang hame to your bed, an’ 
sleep, if ye please, for if ye gang wandering there, some 
witch-wife that’s fleeing 1 the air this bizzy night "Il whip 
you aff your feet on the back o’ her broomstick, an’ whirl 
you o’er the sea; an’ before ever ye get time to speer 
whar she’s gaun, or to say the Lord’s prayer, she'll drap 
you on the coast o’ Norwa’ like a cockle shell uu? 

~ Murdoch, come out for a moment,” said Arnwood; 
“TI want to speak with you.” 

“ What is the matter ava, my lord?” said Murdoch, 
opening the door. “'The wicked one himse I’ is abroad 
the night, there can be nae doubt, for there’s nobody in 
the lioose can sleep. Poor Mary Reynolds is sighing an’ 
moaning in her dreams—I heard her through the wa’; 
an’ muckle Will Wathersheet’s ta’en the sulks, an’ ‘Il no 
rang to his bed. It’s perfect awfu’.” 

“ Murdoch, you had better bring him out too, and any 
arms you can muster, for there are robbers in the neigh- 
bourhood.” 

“Gudesake! Robbers next? at the castle, my lord?” 

* No; at New Hall.” 

“Poogh, at the squire’s? 
sheets atf his bed!” 

“Come, come, Murdoch; it is for the 
You do not mean to object, do you? 

“Me objek to onything your lordship hids ? Atweel 
no; an’ there's nothing | would like better than to get 


deel nor they haul the vera 


general good. 
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“ But there are four or five of them.” 

“ De'cl may care. Here’s muckle Will Wathersheet, 
an’ your lordship, an’ mysel’, an’ I'll hae the auld bay- 
onet on the end o’ a stick; an’ as for the rusty sword an’ 
the pronger, your lordship an’ Will can just divide them 
atween you. Faith, there’s nacthing I would like better 
than a bit bruilzie.” 

‘They were soon armed as tlicy best could, and off to 
seek the fray; but by the time they got up to New Hall 
every thing seemed to be quiet, and, saving that some of 
the doors and windows were open, nothing appeared to 
have happened, as far as could be seen from without. 
Arnwood wished that some one of the thieves might be 
detained, and was anxious to give what assistance was in 
his power in Case of a pursuit. Seeing no one, however, 
he requested Murdoch to tarry near the front door, while 
himself and Weathersheet went round towards the rear, 
to reconnoitre, 

The entrance door was half opened as they eame ups 
but again shut; and as Murdoch paced about, it was 
opencd a second time, and a man armed with a sword 
came cautiously out, and went up to Macara. . 

“By George, it is the Scotch fisherman,” exclaim 
the man to himself, peeping forward in the grey*dawn— 
for it was the same servant of Mr. Bolton who formerly 
had the dispute with Murdock in the lobby of the man- 
sion. Concealing, however, the sword that he carried 
behind him, he said, as he went up, “So it is you,Mr. 
Scotchman, ts it?” 

“It's just me, Mr. Flunkey,” answered Murdoch. 
“But if ye war na sae saucy, ye might hae the cevility to 
say to a body, ‘gude morning,’ or ‘kiss my foot,’ or 
something.” 

“Kiss your own foot; but there are more of you?” 

“'Troth, are there, an’ we'll soon let you see that.” 

“ And where are the rest of your companions? since 
you are so plain.” 

“Qu, Pm just as plain as I’m pleasant ; they’re round 
at the back o° the house.” 

“T did not think you had turned thief, Mr. Seotchfid- 
dle.” : 

“Thief? what do you say, sir? 
again I'll break your mealy head.” 


If ye say that word 


“If you're not one of the thieves, what are you doing 
here at this time of the morning? I know you, sir,” 
added the man, retreating towards the door. “I know 
you.” 

“T'll tell you what, friend,” said Murdoch, in a tone 
between anger and seriousness; * you had better eat in 
your words, an’ no mention thief to me again, or, faith, 
I'll gar you swallow them wi’ as mickle hard steel as 
"Il gie you the hiccup, I think.” 

“ Pew-hoo?” said the man, mocking and still retreat- 
ing to the door, * it’s no use to try to humbug me, Mr. 
Sans. culotte. You've got nothing tosteal in Scotland, 
and so you come here, and pretend to be a fisherman, 
the betterto rob us. Do youthink I’m blind? I know 
both you and your master, and I’m an excellent evidence 
against a thief when he’s in the dock. So, Mr. Scotch- 
man your time’s up, I can tell you; and thus saying, 
he thrust the door in the face of poor Murdoch, who stood 
somewhat aghast. 

After tarrying for a rnoment on the steps of the en- 
trance he went round the side of the house, to meet his 
companions in the rear. It was necessary to this that 
he should cut through a little plantation ; which having 
done, just as he emerged on the other side, he saw a boy 
with,a blackened face start out at the farther end, take 
the way through the open park which lay between them 
and Hail Hill, and brush down among the rocks which 
lay behind it in the hollow through which the stream 
passed in the rear of New Hall. 

Murdoch could not afford more than one look over 
his shoulder for his companions, fearing he might lose 
the track of the boy, whom he was impelled to follow 
by himself in his eagerness to get “a grab,” as he said, 
at the robbers. He set off like a shot, therefore in pur- 
suit, and got round through a short cut by the hip of 
the hill, and then slid himself down the ledges and 
pushed through the bushes with the speed and sagacity 
of a setter, in order to intercept the flight of the lad, 
who evidently was aware of and ran from him. He 
kept his quarry in sight, however, as, with a natural de- 
light in this sort of chace, he continued to jink his way 
after him throughan angular turning of the little stream, 
until, as Sammy came down behind a jagged crag, at 
the farther side of which Murdoch had already planted 
himself, and as the lad turned the point round which the 
streain brawled in the hollow, the Scotchman met him 


lifted him fairly over the stones to the green spot where 
he himself was standing. 

“Ha! have I gotten a grip o’ you at last, ye deevil's 
bucky ?” said Murdoch, holding the lad out from him in 
triumph at arm’s length, while they stood panting and 
gazing, for the morning had now cleared up, and in- 
troduced them to each other, revealing the contracted 
dell in which they were standing. 

* What's that in your hand, ye sooty-faced villain ?” 
continued Murdoch, as the boy’s white eyes kept gazing 
on him through his blackened features while he conti- 
nued to take breath. 

*Tt's a speaking trumpet; should you like to hear it?” 
suid the lad, deliberately elevating and cocking a small 
pistol which he held in his right hand, and firing it in 
the face of the unsuspicious Scotchman. 

The report of the pistol rattled and echoed through 
‘the passes in the dell, but the jerk with which Sammy 
had accompanied this action, in trying to free himself 
from the hands of the Scotchman, whom he thought to 
have shot dead at once, was unsuccessful; for while he 
stood writhing to get out of Murdoch’s clutch, and won- 
dering that the other did not fall dead like a plover—the 
sturdy northern merely wiped the powder from his 
eheek, and cleared his eyes from the blinding flash of 
the pistol, the ball of which, however, had whizzed past 
and grazed the very tip of his ear as he jouked his head 
to avoid the well aimed little engine, the very muzzle of 
which had been almost at his mouth. 
|< “ Faith, thou’s a clever callan, if thou would wash thy 
face,” said Murdoch, good naturedly, as he cleared his 
eyes. “But thou had better come wi’ me, an I'll gie 
thee a night’s lodging i’ the tapie toorie o’ the Pilot's 
Mark, for the hangman ‘Il get thee soon enough, my 
braw bairn ;” and saying this, he whipped up the lad on 
his back, securing his pistol, and away he went with 
Sammy, kicking and sprawling among the bushes. 

“Tet go the lad, friend,” said a hoarse voice, as a 
hand grasped Sammy from behind a crag, and in an 
instant the boy was forcibly dragged down, and a slim 
man with a seal skin cap, stood before Murdoch, whom 
the report of the pistol had brought to the spot. 

“Gang hame an’ wash your face, honest man,” said 
Murdoch, “or Vll draw the blude o’ you wi’ this,” he 
added, shaking the short blade of a sword, that he had 
exchanged with Weathersheet for his old bayonet, in the 
stranger’s face. 

“Stop a moment, friend sailor, or whatever you are,” 
said the man, “ where did you catch this urchin, and how 
are you here at this time o’ the morning ?” 

“T caught the little blackguard rinning off frae the 
squire’s hoose aboon, an’ I just followed him here. But 
I’m thinking that it’s no for building o’ kirks that ye’re 
here yoursel, wi’ your coomy face. But ye see, as for the 
callan, he’s my lawful prisoner taken on the field o’ bat- 
tle, an’ he shall go wi’ me.” 

“ Did you see no one else but him near the Hall ?” said 
the man anxiously. 

“Deevil a ane, friend robber,” answered Murdoch, 
“ but an ill-tongued flunkey.” 

“And did you not see any thing of B——— ?” added 
the man addressing Sammy. “I’m afraid he’s turned 
tail.” 

Sammy answered in the negative, which seemed 
very much to disconcert the man, while the boy made 
another plunge to free himself from the hard gripe of the 
Scotchman. 

“ Let the boy go this instant,” said the man, catching 
hold of him, and drawing a long sort of cutlass, “ and 
say nothing of seeing him or us, on your peril.” 

“Pll just speak when I’m spoken to, and drink when 
I’m drunken to,” said Murdoch, fiercely ; “ neither mair 
nor less to save you frae hanging, Mr. Thief.” 

“Then we ‘ll have a spar for the lad,”—said the fel- 
low, putting himself in a position. 

“That’s just what I want, my man,” said Murdoch, 
whirling round the boy behind him with one hand, while 
he laid on the robber with the other. They had not 
made more than three or four passes, or rather strokes, 
when Sammy giving a dive, tried to trip up the Scotch- 
man, just as he was pressing hard upon the other, who 
began to find that he was unable to defend himself from 
the quick cuts of his opponent. But the attempt of the 
boy only served to increase the fury of Murdoch, who 
still held him fast with one hand while he fought with 
the other; until he wounded the fellow severely, and 
made the cutlass spin out of his hand among the bushes. 
The robber retreated until he stumbled, and fell into the 
babbling waters of the stream that ran at the edge of the 
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a grapple wi’ the blackguards.” 


full in the teeth, and catching hold of him by the jacket 


dell. 
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